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@ Whether it is the lightning thrust of 


a Russian counter-attack, or convoy 
Pacific, allied 


striking strength depends on _high- 


defense in the South 
speed communications. And in these 
vital operations Edwards equipment 
plays an important part... But, | AR 


it is necessarv now to look to the | 


‘ 


peace that will be won. Industry. 
together with the architect, the 


engineer, the contractor, rust 





lion miles away. Women played bridge . 


gracious living to homes.. 
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Chiming a cheerful welcome for the Smiths. ..War seemed a mil- 


. . Men talked baseball... 


Edwards door chimes and other communication conveniences brought 


. efficiency to offices, hospitals, factories. 
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Plotting a bloody welcome for Hitler. . . loday. l:dwards equipment 
streams out to every fighting front. In Russia . . 


. where Red Army 


strategists are coordinating their military might, Edwards phone sys- 


tems help carry the instructions that are smashing Hitler’s armies. 


“Battle-plans” for 
post-war construction 


envision the vast job ahead: the facto- 
ries, housing projects—the infinitude 
of reconstruction work. Edwards is al- 
ready at work, converting newly-per- 
fected wartime communications into 
peacetime products ...so that you, as 
the men who will rebuild the 
world, will be able to equip your 
projects with the most advanced 
communications equipment. 


Edwards and Company, Norwalk, Conn. 


In Canada, Edwards and Company, Lta. 
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Buffalo Convention Not in many years has a 
convention of the National Electrical Wholesalers 
\ssociation attracted so much attention among whole- 
salers and manufacturers as did the “War Conference” 
at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 23rd to 26th. 

Not in many years has a convention program been so 
crowded with important activities or brought to the 
industry so many speakers of national reputation who 
had messages that were of direct and immediate value, 
messages that will help wholesalers and manufacturers 
alike to contribute in future even more effectively than 
in the past to the winning of the war. 

Certainly not in many years, probably never in the 
history of NEWA, has it happened that at one conven- 
tion forty or fifty new members were welcomed into 
the fold. 

Intense interest manifested by wholesalers and manu- 
facturers! Nearly six hundred registrations! War-time 
\merica’s most important Government Agency—the 
War Production 
and several important officials to address that group! 


Soard—sending its Vice Chairman 


\ swarm of new members! 
What does all this mean? 


Just this. 
‘1 


Wholesalers are definitely “over the 


hump”! They have survived the assaults of theoretical 
crack-pot reformers. They have survived the squeeze 
of war-time restrictions and materials shortages. They 
took in their stride the phenomenally increased demands 
upon them and with their jaws set and sleeves rolled up 
they aided our war production drive by handling in 
1941-42 up to 200 percent more sales than in the last 
normal vear—1939, 

Today we hear little of the would-be reformers. We 
hear no more about the wholesaling industry being a 

ar casualty. We find no longer closed doors nor 
impatient attitudes when we wish to voice our needs 
n official quarters. 

Instead every war-time agency of the government 
that influences directly or indirectly the operations of 
the electrical wholesalers is willing to consider any rea- 
sonable request. Machinery has been set up for enabl- 
ng the wholesaler to maintain the maximum working 
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TRENDS 


stock that it is possible to give him in this period of 
critical shortages. We have an Industry Advisory 
Board with full official WPB status. Wholesalers are 
recognized as an important part of our war production 
machine, as a vital gear that must be maintained in full 
operation. They are accepted as able and full fledged 
members of our country’s home battle forces without 
which our armed forces around the world could not 
hope to win this war. 

Let’s make certain that in the critical days ahead none 
of us will fail or falter in performing our duty toward 
our country and the industry, so that, when victory 1s 
won, we may again and rightfully claim as important 
a place in our peace-time economy, as we established 
for ourselves in war. 


* 


Read Those Speeches Because we consider cer- 
tain speeches made at Buffalo of utmost importance to 
the entire industry, we adjusted our normal publishing 
schedule so as to be able to publish them in this issue. 

We are confident that anyone interested in this field 
will find the speeches by “Bill” Batt, Lyle Fife, Dana 
\ckerly and Charlie Pyle well worth reading. 


* 


Pictures In normal times WHOLESALER’S SALES 
MAN has featured many candid camera pictures of the 
convention crowd in each post-convention issue. But 
this is war.—Flash bulbs can be obtained only on high 
priorities. The WPB 
has curtailed our use of paper and we are allowed only 


The supply of films is limited. 


a limited quantity of copper for making halftone 
engravings. 

So—this post-convention issue contains only a limited 
part of the pictures taken at the convention. Others will 
follow in succeeding issues.—Look for them. 

(Continued on following page) 
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The time saved when machines are moved to new positions means req 
labor saved. Connections are quickly made to the conveniently placed ;. tior 
outlets—and the machine is in service again with a minimum loss Wri 
of production time ...@ Busduct provides a complete duct system hio 
of distribution for light, heat and power. It forms a very flexible dis- : 7 

tribution system. Standard sections are 10 feet long. These, with pull 

boxes, elbows, end closures, tees and crosses, make it possible to fit KTI 

any desired arrangement ...™Many plants engaged in war produc- ; of 
tion are speeded up through the use of @ Busduct. Some of these inte 

plants are large — some small. Some are of new construction —some wi 


have been revamped and modernized. @ Busduct system fits all types 


with equal facility. It is the modern method for the distribution of | 
current . .. Both Feeder and Plugin @ Busduct may be installed s the 
with minimum labor cost, and may be taken down and moved to ; wo 



















new locations without appreciable loss of material . . . Designed for sal 
2, 3 and 4 wire feeder systems; 25 volts DC, 575 volts AC, maximum. ie 

- . - ) 
Plugin type capacities, 125 to 1,000 amperes; Feeder type, 250 amperes ; ~~ 
and up. Fully approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 5 to 
. . : “ . an 
Use the Experience of the Sales-Engineer ; 

in planning and designing an efficient and convenient @ Busduct ; 
distribution system. No obligation, of course. Write for name and ane 
address of the one nearest you. Bulletin 65 gives details . . . It will be ex] 
sent promptly on request... Frank Adam Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
iss 
P.S.: On special order, “Conservation 

. Type” @ Busduct, using a minimum SUC 

THE SIGN aa | etter JOB of critical copper and steel, to meet un 

— - _ W. P. B. requirements, is available. 

ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS } of 
for War Industry _ 

— a 3 aS 

FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC CO. 
ST.LOUIS,MO.U.S.A./j | 
aD 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Appliance Trading Posts As new electrical ap- 


pliances have disappeared from the market, several 
plans for establishing channels for swapping or selling 
used or unwanted appliances have appeared on the 
scene, 

A department store established a “swap shop”. An 
electric utility company is setting up trading posts in 
each of its branch offices. Several appliance-service 
shops will pay for old appliances in war stamps, repair 
them and resell at a reasonable price. 

Any wholesaler, with his sights trained on his post- 
war business would do well to sponsor similar activities 
FORTHWITH among his dealers. The effort involves 
little expense, would be welcomed by every retailer, and 
would help him to “hold the line” until new appliances 
once more are available. 


* 


. © 
Primer on Electronics tast month we an- 
nounced that in an early issue we would begin publica- 
tion of a “Primer on Electronics” for the express 
purpose of preparing wholesalers and electrical sales- 
men everywhere for the new task that will be theirs 
when manufacturers of electronic tubes and devices, 
who are now 100 percent on war production will need 
peace-time markets. 

This month we give further details of this project. 

The book “Primer on Electronics” was written at the 
request of this writer and expressly for initial publica- 
tion. in .WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN. The entire text is 
written in layman’s language, free from complicated or 
highly technical treatment. 

It leads the reader from the very. fundamentals of 
knowledge about electricity through the various stages 
of plain but detailed explanations of applied electricity 
into the new world of electronic devices, how they work, 
what they do and where they can be used. 

Its author, D. P. Caverly, sales engineer for one of 
the large manufacturers of electronic equipment, has 
worked for many years with the salesmen of whole- 
salers and utility companies, understands their sales 
problems, knows their language, knows how to convey 
to them the things they need to know in order to do 
an intelligent and effective sales job. 

The book is illustrated profusively with drawings 
and diagrams that visualize the different points and 
explanations contained in the text. 

The first installment will appear in the July 1943 
issue of WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN and the issue of each 
succeeding month will contain further installments 
until publication of the entire contents of the book is 
completed. 

“Primer 
in book form under one cover is under 
way and its formal date of publication will be announced 


Meanwhile preparation for publishing the 
of Electronics” 


as soon as present book production schedules permit. 
We believe that in making this important work avail- 


able to readers of WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN we will 
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enable those who want to learn, to prepare themselves 
for taking full advantage of what we believe will be 
the wholesalers greatest opportunity for sales-building 
since radio first appeared on the market. 


* 


Re-Conversion and Post-War we pointed out 


last month, that as high-pressure production fills vari- 
ous pipelines to our far flung fighting fronts, it will 
take less to keep those pipelines flowing freely and 
amply and “As that happens, one war plant after 
another will necessarily reduce speed and then, 
automatically it will find itself on the threshold to 
its particular, its individual post-war period.” 

Very few plants will make after the war the same 
products that they made during the war and, that being 
the case, RE-CONVERSION will be in order. 

Electrical wholesalers will do well to keep their eyes 
trained on that re-conversion market for it will produce 
a great demand for electrical goods. Some well trained 
observers predict that re-conversion will call for far 
more electrical products than were used in converting 
plants to war production. 

Why not start now to survey every plant in your 
territory from the standpoint of potential sales oppor- 
tunities in the re-conversion and post-war period. 


* 


Delays If your copy of WHOLESALER’S SALES- 
MAN does not reach you as early in the month as in 
normal times, just blame the delay on the war, not on 
the publishers. ; 

We at headquarters make every effort to maintain 
normal publishing schedules even though a depleted 
staff and war-time restrictions make that a severe task. 
However the capacity of post offices and transportation 
systems is frightfully over-taxed due to our war effort 
and with all government activities rightfully having the 
right of way, business frequently 
delayed in transit. Our subscribers may rest assured 
that everything is being done all along the line to get 
current issues to them as promptly as conditions permit. 
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QOUREEThe figures we use as basis for these monthly 
mparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
held are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 





f the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of March, 1943 


SALES The sales of electrical goods by wholesalers in 
March continued to maintain a sizeable increase in 
volume over the 1939 average monthly sales. 

Registering at 150 percent of the 1939 average 
monthly sales, the March volume was higher than that 
in any month of 1939 or 1940, except one. It represents 
a dollar volume in electrical goods which approaches 
closely the sales in many months of 1941 and 1942 
when the heavy buying of the Defense Program and the 
War Program were being felt. 

Compared to the previous month, sales for March 
were 15 percent ahead, showing gains in volume in all 
groups of states exeept the Mountain and West South 
Central. This nationwide aspect of the increase lends 
further evidence to the belief that two main factors— 
the steadily increasing demands of war industry for 
maintenance and repair supplies, plus the evident return 
of seasonal fluctuations—are gradually creating a 
healthy war-time level of business but one that should 
not be expected to show the spectacular ups and downs 
so prevalent in 1941 and 1942. 


INVENTORIES asa, eraged from the reports of 267 
electrical wholesalers throughout the country, inven- 
tories for March were at 75 percent of the 1939 average 
monthly level. 

Undoubtedly, the 15 percent increase in sales reported 
for that month would be an influencing factor in the 
2 percent drop. With manufacturing facilities and 
the raw material supply being used to the limit, for war 
production, wholesalers’ inventories have slipped down 
gradually in past months while sales were holding at 
high levels. Obviously the 15 percent sales gain in 
March could not be offset immediately by a correspond- 
ing stepping up of deliveries from manufacturers. 


COLL ECTION SCollection percentages for the country 


as a whole averaged 77 percent, 11 points higher than 
the revised collection figure for February, and 1 point 
higher than the figure for the same month of last year. 
Accounts receivable, as reported by 283 electrical whole- 
salers, averaged 1 percent below the figure for the 
previous month, and 23 percent below the accounts 
receivable average reported in March 1942. 








oe General Cable is 
giving America a clearer under- 
standing of the importance of 
the Electrical Wholesaler in the 
American pattern of service... 
Our emphasis on the importance 
to the community at large to rec- 
ognize this service is equally ap- 


plicable to war and peace time. 


It is part of a broad campaign 


designed to unleash the con- 
structive force of public opinion 
on behalf of all branches of the 


electrical industry. 





General Cable Corporation Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, 
Detroit, Houston, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rome (N.Y.), 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Washington (D.C.) 
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t his advertisement appears in the May 25th issues of 
) The New York Times, Chicago Tribune, St. Louis Globe Democrat, San Francisco Examiner, 
Vashington Post, Philadelphia Inquirer, Los Angeles Examiner, Dallas News, Boston Herald 


‘raveler, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Detroit Free Press, Seattle Post Intelligencer, Buffalo Courier 
xpress, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Kansas City Star—and in the May 29th issue of Business Week. 
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REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


LTHOUGH they averaged a 15 percent gain over 
A the preceding month, the nine regional groupings 
of states did not retain the even distribution of gains 
seen here last month in the February report. 

On close analysis, it appears that two factors were 
influencing the increase in sales for March. 

One is the apparent return to a period of more nor- 
mal seasonal fluctuations as this would explain the 
low volume in January which was followed by a good 
sales increase in February and now in March. This 
would also make logical the regional increase in March 
sales registered in such primarily agricultural states as 
those in the South Atlantic region, the West North 
Central and East South Central states. It would also 
he included in the increases in other regions but would 
be hidden by the second influencing factor. 

The second the growing demand for 
maintenance, repair and operating supplies for war 
industry, which in the industrial states is becoming 
steadily 


influence is, 


more important, thus causing exceptionally 
high records of sales volume in those areas. The heaviest 
increases in sales over the previous month were reported 
in March from electrical wholesalers in the highly- 
industrialized New England, Middle Atlantic 
Pacific Coast regions. 

Compared with the same month of 1942, sales in 
March were higher only in one region, the Middle 
\tlantic. It must be however, that in 
March, 1942, the heavy buying for the war program, 


and 


remembered, 


particularly for new construction, was still under way. 
This year, with that new construction business taper- 
ing off and no longer calling for tremendous quantities 
of electrical materials and supplies, the regional declines 
in sales ranging from 1 to 51 percent represents chiefly 


22 


MARCH, 1943 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 











SALES INVENTORIES 
March, 1943 March, 1943 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in % with 
Region 
February March (See Map) | February March 
1943 | 1949 1943 | 1942 
11 | 92 1 94 | 40 
133 | 109 2 98 CO 46 
103 58 3 97 | 43 
102 51 4 93 37 
110 | 80 5 101 | 46 
105 49 6 101 | 34 

97 64 7 95 33 
99 73 8 108 42 
119 99 9 99 47 
For | 
115 82 U.S. A. 98 | 43 














the loss of business that was not normal and which 
could not be expected to continue. 

A fairly even flow of goods from the manufacturers to 
the wholesalers in the nine regions was indicated by 
the reports of 267 wholesalers, although in four regions 
the inventories dropped from one to five points below 
the average decline of 2 percent. Three regions 
reported inventories as above the level of the previous 
month. These were the South Atlantic, East South 
Central and Mountain states. It marked the second 
month in which the South Atlantic states havé reported 
monthly increases in stocks at the same time that they 
have registered increases in sales volume over the 
previous month. 
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NEWA's First War Conference svi 'neitSnd ses: 
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the morning session will 





on timely subjects. Full three-day program keyed to concluded vlna: - 
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wholesalers’ role in war effort and post-war prospects Highlighting the Tuesday lunche 
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le in the post-war scene, the first 
War Conference of the National Elec 
- f trical Wholesalers Association met 
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help wholesalers with their problems are, seated, left to right: Julian A. 
: Hawks, assistant chief, Electrical Supply Section, Industrial and Hardware 
- p NEWA, called the airst general session Branch, Wholesale and Retail Division; C. G. Laslie, Electrical Materials 
he js this First W ar Conference to order Section; Joseph W. Mullally, assistant chief, Wire Mill Branch, Copper Di- 
: Tuesday morning. He was followed vision; W. F. Jessup, chief, Warehouse Section, Copper Division. Rear: 
Mr. W. I. Bickford who outlined D. Lyle Fife, NEWA president; Chas. G. Pyle, NEWA managing director. 


Mr. D. Lyle Fife, president of 
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I know what you're up against, feller. Monthly bills 
flockin’ in, taxes plain an’ fancy knockin’ at the door, Here's the I'&B Line that in- 
; é , stalls fast and stays fast. toy 
an’ your appliance business frozen for the duration, Lie 
4 » 4 re 
wee achat ated . x LOCKTITE LUG | of 
an’ construction gone with the wind. . 
: 7 sizes take all cables #4 of 
to 1,000,000 CM ‘ 
Well, there’s somethin’ in the wind just the same. i and 
: ; : ss : Mr 
Listen! It’s the squawk of over-worked War machinery. the 
Listen again, an’ you'll hear the electrical men in the LOCKTITE TAP Pc 
; ; an i ro 6 sizes tap all mains 1/0 to pia 
factories hollerin’ for you to bring ‘em fittings that 500,000 CM to all branches the 
: #2 to 500,000 CM sat 
install fast when there’s a breakdown. lars 
yn 
; , 7: effi 
Of course, I ain’t sellin’ anythin’, but I must tell you HINJON JUNIOR on 
rw , ; J) ae 12 sizes tap all mains #8 to | the 
that this I'&B Maintenance and Repair Line of 1,000,000 CM to all branches tho 
; ? #114 to #1. Solid or stranded  tioy 
pressure connectors (no solder, mind you) darn near Dae 
sell themselves. | 
LOCKTITE 2-WAY ; 
’ ba 7 sizes make all splices 1 
Hop to it brother. ‘Tell the guys they can order on #4 to 1,000,000 CM re 
their company’s priorities. Meantime, why not write : +4 
2 — ° a ( - nh ) rTePR¢ ( yf f Oo . &G By 
me for these booklets. They give all the dope you An ass ghananie " lves 90% of , me 
your customers’ wiring problems. th 
need. co 
An’ just in passin’, when T &B say they dis- . 
tribute 100% through the Wholesaler, they 1 


haven't got their tongue in their cheek! 


Reddy 


THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL FITTINGS SINGE 1899 ; 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY | 
In Canada: Thomas & Betts Ltd. Montreal 
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VICE-PRESIDENT of NEWA, War- 
ren I, Bickford, at the opening session 
of War Conference, advising audience 
of program his committee planned. 


ind Retail Trade Division, WPB, and 
Mr. Harvey 
the Conover-Mast Corporation. 
Stepping directly from a 
‘plane from Washington to speak to 
the wholesalers and their guests, Mr. 
Batt held the close attention of the 
large luncheon audience with remarks 
mn the progress of the war production 
effort and some interesting predictions 
mn the course of things to come and on 
the relationship of the wholesaler to 
those coming events in war produc- 
tion. His complete address also is re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. 


Conover, president of 


almost 


Symonds Emphasizes PD-1X, L-63 


Emphasis and advice on the proper 
use of Form PD-1X were spotlighted 


by Mr. Symonds, speaking at the 
Wednesday general session, He com- 
ented that those wholesalers who, 


through the use of PD-1X today, be- 
come familiar with the handling of 
that form, will be in a favorable posi- 
mn in the future should PD-1X be 
used for allocating appliances when 
these items go back into production. 
He believed that there would be a 
enewal of production on some of the 
ore essential appliances as soon as 
the war effort makes it practical to 
evote machinery, materials and men 

» that work. 

Mr. Symonds quoted to his audi- 
nce from his article in the May issue 
{ WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN to out- 
ine the position and function of the 
Wholesale and Retail Trade Division 
and to describe how the functions of 
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the wholesale distribution are consid- 
ered an integral part of our national 
economy. He described in detail just 
why and how an adequate system of 
wholesale distribution are considered 
necessary to this country’s highly- 
developed mass production technique. 

He discussed the L-63 Inventory 
Limitation Order, announcing that 
there are good prospects of a modifica- 
tion of that order designed to help 
small wholesalers, particularly by re- 
ducing the amount of paper work nec- 
essary. 


WPB Specialists Present 


Informants from various branches of 
WPB’s Washington staff were present 
at the closing answer 
questions submitted by the audience. 
Two of them, Julian A. Hawks, as- 
sistant chief, Electrical Supply Sec- 
tion, Industrial and Hardwares Supply 
Branch, Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Division, and Joseph W. Mullally, as- 
sistant chief, Wire Mill Branch, 
per Division were particularly liberal 
in giving information. These two men, 
along with Dean C. Gallagher, chief, 
Maintenance and Repair Branch, W. 
F. Jessup, chief, Warehouse Section, 
Copper Division, and C. G. Laslie, 
of the Electrical Materials Section, 
were present throughout the conter- 
ence, giving informal assistance to 
many wholesalers on questions of 
operating procedure in the periods be 
tween regular sessions. Their contri- 
butions are expected to have a highly 
salutory effect on future relations be- 
tween the WPB agencies and the 
entire industry. 


session to 


Cop- 





PRE - LUNCHEON 


GROUP at 
NEWA’s Buffalo War Conference, 
with D. Lyle Fife snatching oppor- 
tunity to point out complexities of a 
wholesalers WPB order to WPB 
vice-chairman William L. Batt. Left 
to right, seated, Chas. G. Pyle, Wil- 
liam L. Batt; standing, D. Lyle Fife 
and N. G. Symonds, chief of WPB’s 
Industrial and Hardwares Supply 
Branch, Washington, D.C. 


Following adjournment at the gen- 
eral session on Wednesday, members 
§ the executive committee met and 
re-elected D. Lyle Fife, president of 
the Fife Electric Company, Detroit, 
Mich., as president of the association 
for the coming year. At the same time 
elections were held for selection of a 
management committee. Elected were: 
D. Lyle Fife, chairman (re-elected) ; 
J. L. Busey, General Electric Supply 








RESIDENT ENGINEERS of The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company of 
Vermilion, Ohio, meet for a conference with home office men and Graybar 
representatives. Left to right: Ray Kinney, Graybar; C. E. Robison, Jr., 
Huntington; H. 1. Kenney, Minneapolis; H. A. Auchter, Dallas; A. F. 


Wakefield, Vermilion; 


T. G. Carroll, Detroit; F. 1. Wilson, Vermilion; 


Gordon Saffer, Graybar; Fred Walter, St. Louis; T. D. Wakefield, Vermilion. 








Sensational new FLEXI-COUPLER 


brings new economy... new flexibility 


to continvous-run installations ! 


if you supply war plants you'll see in a minute why these 
new MARTIN-GIBSON 5000's give them all they’ll 


ever need in fluorescent lighting ...and more. 


Meeting all government steel-limitation orders, this revolu- 
tionary 5000 Line sacrifices nothing in strength and 
rigidity, and it adds . . . the FLEXI-COUPLER! 


ECONOMICAL — FLEXIBLE — PRACTICAL 
The FLEXI-COUPLER is an exclusive MARTIN-GIBSON 


development that simplifies continuous-run installa- 
tions, and brings unusual flexibility of length to such 
jobs. It permits variable spacing 
between each individual unit in 
a Continuous-run to fit work 
needs, yet preserves the con- 
tinuous wireway features and 
appearance. It makes possible 
the exact tailoring of an in- 
stallation to the dimensional 
restrictions of any area... the 
only continuous-run lighting 
that will stretch out or in to meet 
individual conditions. 

For instance: In a 50-foot run, 
using 100-watt units, the FLEXI- 
COUPLER makes it possible to 
do a swell job with 10% fewer 
fixtures, saving 10% cost and 
using 10% less current! 





FLEXI-COUPLER permits spacing of units as much as 6” 


apart—yet preserves all features of a continuous-run. 


MARTIN-GIBSON announces 


THE NEW 


5000 LIN 


HIGH REFLECTION FACTOR! 


Non-metallic reflectors on the M-G 5000’s are processed 
by the exclusive MARTIN-GIBSON ‘“Permaline”’ 
method, which gives an unusually high reflection 
factor of 89% to 91%. And the “‘Permaline’’ method 
preserves an exceptional degree of straightness and 
uniformity. Reflectors are easily and quickly remov- 
able from the channel by means of a simple fitting that 
requires no tools. 


M-G 5000’s come equipped with 4%” knockouts for pipe 
suspension or conduits. And 
you Can get new adjustable slide 
hangers that make it easy to 
solve the problems created by 
trusses, girders, etc. 


M-G 5000's can be obtained 
with necessary WPB priori- 
ties. Early orders will permit 
delivery starting approximately 
July 1st. Write NOW for full 
information. 


We sell through wholesalers 
exclusively! If Martin-Gibson 
Luminaires are not already 
wholesaled in your community, 
write us. You will like our 
broad, fair policies. 


MARTIN-GIBSON CO. 


999 HARPER AVENUE 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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) oop M. NEWTON, president of 
the Oakes Electrical Supply Co.. 
LAUDING WHOLESALERS on Holyoke, Mass., becomes the sixth 


their role in the war effort is N. G electrical wholesaler in 19 years to be 


Symonds, chief, Industrial and Hard- honored with the Wholesalers Medal 
wares Supply Branch, Wholesale and and Purse, given under the James H. 
Retail Trade Division, WPB, speaking McGraw Award. Presentation Was 
at NEWA War Conference. made at the open session of the Na- 


tional Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion’s War Conference in Buffalo, 


Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., F. R. Eise- N. Y., on May 26. 
nan, Revere Electric Supply Com- The committee of judges selected 
pany, Chicago, Ill. (re-elected) ; John Mr. Newton “in recognition of his 
M. Newton, Oakes Electrical Supply distinguished contribution to the ad 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. (re-elected); A. vancement of the wholesaling branch 
H. Nicoll, Graybar Electric Company, of the electrical industry.” Particu- 
Inc., New York. larly, as mentioned in the citation, he 
No decision was made regarding was commended for his work as na 
plans for the next general session of tional chairman of NEWA,, in which 
the association. At the closing ses position he directed that association's 
sion, Mr. Fife announced that the work with the government in problems 
management committee would handle attending “the procurement of person- 
the problem and announce to members nel and the drafting and issuance ot 
when any decision had been reached. priority orders and regulations.” 


electrical wholesalers. 








GIVES AMBULANCE TO ARMY—J. G. Riesman, right, president of 
the Royal Electric Company, Pawtucket, R. 1., makes the formal presenta- 
tion of a fully equipped ambulance to Colonel G. Phillip Grabfield represent- 
ing the Medical Branch, First Service Command, U. S8. Army. With them 
are Mrs. Riesman and their youngest son, Martin. They have two sons 
serving in the army, one of them a captain in the artillery in Africa who 
was cited for exceptional performance under fire in the landing at Oran. 
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John M. Newton Awarded 
McGraw Wholesalers Medal 


First award since 1939 honors former NEWA national 


chairman for work in getting war-time recognition for 


Citation describes his “distin- 


guished contribution to advancement of wholesaling” 


he citation reads: “ . . . in 
times of great emergency, great per- 
sonalities emerge to whom people turn 
for leadership. They are simple and 
forthright folk, imbued with an innate 
sense of right which gives them the 
courage to persevere when one of 
lesser faith would falter. Such a man 
is John M. Newton...” It con- 
tinued “at a time when his business, 
an independent electrical wholesaling 
company, could least afford to spare 
him he took upon his shoulders the 
great problem of his industry, namely 
the demonstration to those guiding our 
defense effort in Washington of the 
essentiality of electrical wholesalers. 

. . It was his* tenacity, judgment. 
integrity, homespun philosophy and 
good humor more than any other one 
thing that was responsible for the 
ypportunity given to the electrical 
wholesalers to take such an important 
part in the war effort. oo 

In behalf of the Committee | of 
Awards, S. B. Williams, secretary of 
the Awards Committee, and editor of 
Electrical World, made the presenta 
tion of the Medal and*Purse to Mr. 
Newton. The committee of judges 
consisted of: Walter J. Drury, Gray- 
bar Electric Co., J. H. Fisher, West- 
inghouse Electric Supply Co.; L. E. 
Latham, E. B. Latham and Co., and 
L. M. Nichols, General Electric Sup- 


ply ( . 


Receives Medal and Purse 


In establishing th James H 


McGraw Awards for Electrical Men 
io, it was Mr. Me- 
Graw’s thought that “it would provide 


a gracetul and gratifying reward that 


nineteen vears 


would encourage and stimulate re 
ictive hinking fo lval é 
~§ the industry and the serv it 
publ ( I there \ ¢ some estad ed 
ne, pla ind nethod FO 1¢ eview- 
ng of e persona ichie ents 
Chere are four awards, each consist 
ing of a bronze medal ind a purse of 
$100.00, given “in recognition of the 
most important personal contributions” 
n the fields of electrical wholesaling, 
electrical manufacturing, electrical 
-ontractine and for recognition otf out 
nucd on pa 74) 
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MORE LIGHT 
FROM LESS WEIGHT 


Sylvania pioneered composition reflectors for fluorescent fix- 
tures and “proved them in industry.” 


This composition reflector has an efficiency of 86 per cent— 
even higher than that of prewar porcelain-enameled metal in 
conventional contours. 


It is fabricated to Sylvania’s specifica- 
tions from a strong and durable com- 
position. Coated with MIRACOAT 
inside and a handsome French Gray 
outside, it stands up under extreme 
humidity and temperature conditions. 
Also it is impervious to frequent wash- 
Surface Mountin ings. 
c Chain Mounting It gives more light. It’s lighter and 
easier to handle. 


AND HOWEVER YOU WANT 


| \ 


individual mounting 


a = 


scans ecndamemaeiiedtententinac )e 
continuous row installation 























Electrical Equipment—Weapons and Tools 


From miniature motors to mammoth generators, from tiny detector 


tubes to great broadcasting stations— everything 


electrical is essential to our war effort 








S this editorial goes to press, newspapers and radio 
news commentators are telling the dramatic story of 
the blasting of two mighty Nazi power dams. Floods are 
sweeping down the Ruhr Valley, Germany’s most vital 
munition production center. ‘Iwo vast networks of indus- 
trial activity lie inert, for the great generators that had fed 
power to hundreds of plants producing war goods for 
Hitler, today stand idle. This daring raid will go down 
in history as one of the most, if not the most devastating 
of the entire war. It has destroyed two great sources of 
power, stopping the wheels in hundreds of plants and 
throwing into darkness thousands of factories and homes. 
This epoch-making raid by the R.A.F. brings home to 
us the vital importance of our own power resources, those 
colossal generators from which flows the current that 
turns the wheels of our great industries, illuminates our 
factories and homes and runs our electric railways and 
subways. It makes us realize how dependent we are on 
electricity and how important is the part of those manu- 
facturers who produce the electrical equipment that makes 
possible its generation and use. 

Beginning with Thomas A. Edison, the inventive genius 
of electrical manufacturing men has devised more and more 
efhcient ways of generating the current, better and better 
means of transmitting it and of applying it to do thou- 
sands of jobs quicker and better. 

The products of electrical manufacturers have become 
so completely an essential component part of every in- 
dustrial, business and domestic activity that our economy 
and our war effort could not go on without it. 

In days of peace the laboratories of our electrical i 
dustry gave us radio, fluorescent lighting, infra-red saan 
precision process-control, telemetering, split- -second circuit 
breakers and many other things that border on the mirac- 
ulous. 

‘Today their facilities and their genius are devoted to an 
all-out war of wits with Axis scientists and production men 

Electricity plays a significant part in this war . . . from 
the “walkie-talkie” that brings support to hard-pressed 
outposts, to the mammoth motors on the battleships 
While many electrical developments today are cloaked in 
secrecy, the nation will enthusiastic: ally applaud these 
electrical manufacturers when the curtain is lifted. 

The far-reaching importance of electrical instruments, 
\pparatus and machines becomes evident when we con- 
sider that over 350 different electrical items go into combat 
vessels and that more than 170 go into a fighter plane. 
Most of these products are distinctly special in nature 
and are far removed from their civilian counterparts if, 
indeed, they have such counterparts. 

To the civilian, a light bulb is something so standardized 
that every need can be filled by any nearby dealer. Our 
armed forces, by contrast, must have at their disposal 
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more than 400 distinct types of lamps. Some no larger 
than the head of a match, are so brilliant that they flash 
signals under a tropical noon sky. Others are built to 
withstand extremely low temperatures, vibration, shock 
and many other abuses to which they are subjected. 

On planes, for example, numerous fractional-horsepower 
motors are used but the standard industrial motor is not 
suitable for this service. New records in low weight-per- 
horsepower had to be achieved involving extensive changes 
in design and production. 

To prevent the light from instrument panels from 
impairing the vision of night fighters, ultra-violet radiation 
which activates fluorescent instrument dials was developed. 
As a result, the pilot may look out into the darkness 
after reading his instruments without the least effect on 
his eyes. How many precious air victories can be credited 
to this one development alone? 

But, in general, the story of this industry’s war work 
is much too blurred by military censorship to afford an 
adequate picture of its contributions. The factories and 
shipyards that are turning out war matériel tell a more 
complete story. Many of these have been built during 
the past two years. Others have gone through a complete 
conversion process. In every case, large quantities of elec- 
trical materials were involved. 

In the broadest sense, there are three major jobs which 
this industry has had to do, in addition to equipping our 
modern war machine. It has had to supply materials for 
the vast expansion of our industrial system, keep every 
plant fully maintained, and provide the necessary equip- 
ment for the vital power and communication fields. 

More than $1,900,000.000 was spent for new industrial 
construction in 1942, and of this about 7° or $140,000,000 
was for electrical materials. New machine tools and other 
production equipment required an additional $350,000,000 
worth of electrical products. The conversion program 
called for another $145,000,000 of electrical apparatus 
and supplies. a 

This total of over $600,000,000 in itself would have 
staggered the electrical industry in a peace-time year. Yet, 
this record-breaking production was essential and had to 
be superimposed upon the direct requirements of the Army 
and Navy. 

Industry depends upon electricity. Consider for a 
moment the effect of modern lighting upon war pro- 
duction. Industry enjoys levels of illumination and color 
quality that were undreamed of ten years ago. As a result, 
midnight shifts operate at daytime efficiency. As a matter 
of fact, many of the more modern plants have no 
windows at all. 

Then there is maintenance. The failure of one single 
motor or feeder will stop a production line. Electrical 
manufacturers have had to stand at all times ready to 
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supply the heavy demand for the maintenance and repair 
parts that keep our industrial machine operating at top 
speed. Excess loads, 24-hour schedules and inexperienced 
production hands combine to shorten the lives of elec- 
trical equipment. 

Electrical manufacturers have had to supply the greatly 
expanded needs of our power and communication systems. 

New construction of all sorts — war plants, c: intonments, 
war housing — has created a formidable need for additional 
capacity. Every element in our domestic economy has 
called for increased communication and power services. 
All this had to be superimposed upon the vast demands 
of our armed forces. The magnitude of this task is 
obvious but it is being successfully accomplished. Every 
old installation is functioning 
smoothly and every new one 
has been ready to function 








Other electronic devices are counting and sorting the 
products of thousands of war plants. Precision controls 
regulate all sorts of processes, from aluminum production 
to armor plate annealing. 

These are but a few of many examples of the way in 
which the magic power of electricity has been harnessed 
to the war effort. Back of every development there is at 
least one electrical manufacturer — more often many — who 
have pooled ideas and methods with no thought of 
royalties or dispute over cost allocation. 


No story of the electrical industry would be complete | 


that did not pay tribute to those manufacturers who have 
dropped their normal lines in order to produce special 
war products. Many appliance manufacturers fall in this 
group. When war came, they 
did not stop to argue that 





on exact schedule. There has 
been no failure either in our 
power or in our communica- 
tion. Part of the credit for 
this performance belongs to 
the hundreds of manufacturers 
who delivered their products 
when and where they were 
needed. 

This was not merely a prob- 
lem of increasing production. 
These manufacturers had been 
depending on rubber, copper, 
aluminum and steel — all high- 
ly critical materials. For much 
of their non-military produc- 
tion they suddenly had either 





This is the twelfth of a series of edito- 
rials appearing monthly in all McGraw- 
Hill publications, reaching more than 
one and one-half million readers, and 
in daily newspapers in New York, Chi- 
cago and Washington, D. C. They are 
dedicated to the purpose of telling the to 
part that each industry is playing in the 
war effort and of informing the public 
on the magnificent war-production ac- 
complishments of America’s industries. 


civilian morale and big pay 
checks would demand a con- 
tinued supply of their prod- 
ucts, instead they quickly 
shifted to the production of 
war matériel and today they 
are deep in the manufacture 
of machine gun parts, aircraft 
sub-assemblies, and even gas- 
mask fabric. They have had 
abandon their hard-won 
markets for the duration; but 
they are contributing mightily 
to permanent peace and a 
more prosperous world to 
which they will return when 
the guns are silenced. 

This great industry has in- 





to find substitutes o1 practice 
the utmost economy and in- 
genuity. 

Solutions to many problems were quickly found. Light- 
ing manufacturers greatly reduced their use of steel by 
designing efficient, non-metallic reflectors. Wire and cable 
manufacturers expanded their use of synthetic insulation 
in place of rubber and they promoted the use of higher 
distribution voltages so that every ounce of copper would 
work more efficiently. 

Steel is essential in apparatus that operates magnetically. 
There is no known substitute. But marked economies in 
its use have been achieved through the development of 
new alloys that are of increased magnetic efficiency. As a 
result, motors and transformers now consume substantially 
less steel than did units of equal c: apé acity a year or two ago 

Electrical manufacturers have given our industries nu- 
merous new production tools. infre- red heating tunnels, 
for example, have drastically reduced the time involved 
in production drying in some cases from hours to 
minutes. High-frequency induction-heating has been spec- 
tacularly successful in the forging, brazing, hardening and 
casting of ordnance. Modern welding equipment makes 
possible speedy production with inexperienced labor. 

America’s production lines are being patrolled by elec- 
trical devices which eliminate human error. One million 
volt X-ray equipment looks through castings and points 
an unfailing finger at defects. An electronic flaw detector 
tests nonferrous drawn-metal tubing for imperfections. 
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creased its production three- 
fold in two years — $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1940 to $7,500,- 
000,000 in 1942. It has done this with all the zest of 
youth, for this is a young and a pioneering industry. 
Few companies in this industry are fifty years old; the 
majority are much younger. Top management in general 
is young, too, and many outstanding technical develop- 
ments have come from the brains of men just a few years 
out of college. 

The results of all its intensive intelligent work can be 
found in every factory, on every battlefield and ocean, 
and even in the flak-spotted air over Berlin. In a sense, 
the electrical manufacturing industry stands beside every 
soldier and every sailor as he goes into action. It has a 
place of honor it richly deserves. 

And when this war passes into history, as it surely will, 
our soldiers and sailors returning to peace-time jobs, will 
find a life greatly enriched by electrical developments 
that were undreamed of yesterday. 





President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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MASONITE REFLECTOR-BOARD REFLECTORS — Conform with WPB 
Steel Limitations. 

EXPOSED BALLAST, for cooler operation and longer ballast life. 
EXPOSED STARTERS can be removed without removing lamps. 
GROOVED CHANNEL reinforces channel, also used with sliding 
hangers. 

BUILT-ON CHAIN STRAPS—intregal part of channel assures ‘‘cen- 
ter poise’ ride of ballast in Fixture. 


BUMP-PROOF ENDS—stamped with recessed panel reinforcing to 
insure lampholder protection. 


TWO-END KNOCKOUTS—<combination knockouts for locking units 
together or for pull switches. 
FOR EGGCRATES—slot in standard ends for attachment of new 


eggcrate louvres. 


LINE-UP HOLE—wuse when desired with bolt and nut for perfect 
line-up continuous runs. 


* 





I). Lyle Fife NEWA’s First 
Opens 35th Annual 


OOD Morning, Ladies and 
Gentlemen Members ot 
N.E.W.A. and our Guests. It 


is with a great deal of pride and 
pleasure that I stand before you this 
morning trying to address you as 
the first N.E.W.A. 


When the program was being ar- 


President of 


ranged, I mentioned that I was not 
an author, an orator, nor a prophet, 
and that, therefore, I would rather 
make just a few brief remarks. 
Then it was called to my atten- 
tion that 
of this Association, and as such, 
would certainly be expected to de- 
liver an address. Well, this is not 
an address, but some little thinking 
of my own together with some facts 
that I have gathered together. My 
apologies for my 


I was the first President 


short-comings in 
this department are herewith ex- 
tended to all of vou. 

I want to personally welcome 
each of vou to this 35th annual Con- 
vention, or War Conference, our 
membership of N.E.W.A., our offi- 
cial guests from Washington, and 
our guest manufacturers. There are 
quite a few of our own members at- 
tending their first meeting as a 
member of this Association, and I 
urge some of you old timers to help 
us in making this an outstanding 
their Like- 
wise, I hope this will present an 
opportunity for all our membership 
to become better acquainted with 
those officials from Washington who 
entered war service from our indus- 


occasion in memory. 
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try and who are here with us today. 

The last assembled convention of 
this association was held just one 
year ago the 17 of this month, and 
personally, I feel that the sun is 
shining brighter for all of us now 
than it was at that time. Thinking 
back, you will remember there were 
a large number of people who had 
very pessimistic views on the out- 
come of this World War II, and per- 
haps rightly so, and while victory 
is not vet ours, I think we can safely 
feel that we are on that road. Maybe 
this vear or next vear, or the year 
after, but certainly victory is ours. 
The cost in human lives and suffer- 
ing will have been tremendous, but 
to preserve our way of living as 
against the shackles of Nazi-ism and 
barbarism will have been but a small 
sacrifice to pay. 

The position of the electrical 
wholesaler today is much more fav- 
orable and secure, both as to gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. They 
have had the opportunity to see at 
close range what an important part, 
in this business of this country at 
war, has been played by us as elec- 
trical True, we have 
been attacked, as we probably will 
be again and again, by theorists who 
would like to change the method of 
distribution of all goods, but so long 
as we economically perform the 
functions of wholesaling, viz selling 
— engineering — warehousing — 
delivery service—extending credit, 


wholesalers. 


and a dozen or so other services, 


then I am sure there will always be 
the electrical wholesaler employed 
in the essential work of distribution 
of electrical items. 

It is a good thing for us to be 
kept on our toes. For instance, the 
damage which the Vinson Bill HR- 
7 304 have inflicted on us, 
aroused us to the point where the 


would 


flood of protest coming from every 
one of you, presented to our repre- 
sentatives in government, made them 
conscious of our great industry and 
the indispensable part it plays in 
the American way of living. The 
blow that such a law would have 
dealt the war effort was recognized, 
because we wholesalers of all kinds 
were awakened and aroused to the 
situation. We were on the alert in 
this instance, as well as many others, 
where your Management Committee 
or Counsel guided and took the 
necessary steps to keep the mem- 
bership posted on the correct course 
to follow. 

The outlook of business for the 
electrical wholesaler, while consider- 
ably less than the last couple of years 
is still rather bright. The large 
number of production lines which in 
the last two years have been added 
to the already gigantic factories in 
our country, and which are work- 
ing at a faster pace than heretofore 
dreamt of, will require a_ great 
amount of maintenance and replace- 
ment supplies. Care should be ex- 
ercised by us that we do have on 
hand a well balanced stock so that 
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these requirements can be filled with 
the least possible delay. The large 
electrical production 
items alert electrical 
wholesaler is selling has also helped 
his volume tremendously. 

We, in our local markets, offer 
an ideal sales and service organiza- 


number of 
which the 


tion for the electrical manufacturer 
to secure an even greater amount 
of this business. The appliance and 
radio business which we have lost 
has dealt a serious blow to our vol- 
ume, but since we realize it being a 
necessity in keeping with the war 
effort, we sacrifice it gladly. 

In Washington we have recently 
been told that the Office of Civilian 
Supply will soon be releasing a mod- 
erate number of essential electrical 
items such as irons, ranges and re- 
frigerators, and it is to be hoped 
that the electrical wholesaler 
extend every effort to cooperate 
with the government in equal dis- 
tribution of these items. 

I have heard, and probably you 
have too, the statement or question 
made many times as to why should 
a business man belong to a National 
Association. There are many, many 
reasons but I think the fact that all 
of our great industries in this coun- 
try do have one indicates that they 
must be of real value to their mem- 
bers. The Railroads, Iron and Steel, 
Textiles, Drugs, Groceries, Auto- 
mobile and Machinery are only a 
few. The interchange of thoughts 
and ideas, the standardization and 


will 





developments of material, the op- 
portunity to cooperate freely as an 
industry and to 
serve private enterprise, are but a 
few of the benefits received. 

Our forty-eight states and three 
outlying possessions are recognized 


with government 


as a world power today because they 
are cemented into one great nation. 
Imagine what would happen to the 
State of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, California, or any of our 
States today if they did not have the 
arms of Uncle Sam around them, 
and Old Glory flying over them. 
The old adage, “In unity there is 
strength” applies to our industry as 
well as to our country. 

I am sure we all feel that 
United States of ours is the greatest 
place on earth. The record shows 
that in the one hundred and fifty 
vears of the great democratic experi- 
United States, that 

of individual 
starting 


these 


ment in these 


democratic freedom 
risk enterprise, 

scratch, has created the 
amount of material wealth and com- 
fort the world has ever known. Cer- 
tainly it is not because of its natural 
resources that the United States 
with only 6 percent of the population 
of the world, can, and does, 
duce 47 percent of all of the goods 
manufactured in the world. If nat- 
ural resources alone made a great 
nation, then Russia, Brazil or China 
would be the greatest industrial na- 
tion in the world. We, as electrical 
wholesalers, have been and will con- 


from 
greatest 


pro- 
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tinue to play a very important part 
in the prosperity of these United 
States. 

To give you some pertinent facts 
and information about your own as- 
sociation affairs, I am pleased to re- 
port as follows: 

Your management committee, 
which this association created at its 
last convention to manage and guide 
the affairs of the association, sub- 
ject to approval of the executive 
committee, has met nine times with 
almost a 100 percent attendance at 
each meeting. The problems, and 
there were many, were given much 
deliberation. 

At the beginning of this fiscal 
vear we were without the services of 
a Managing Director, and while the 
rest of our headquarters staff car- 
ried on valiantly, we were under- 
manned at a period when we hardly 
could afford to be. After interview- 
ing many prospects, and searching 
many fields, the management com- 
mittee finally unanimously decided 
they knew the man they wanted. 

Accordingly in lieu of not having 
a fall convention, a meeting of the 
executive committee was called to be 
held in New York last October 28 
and 29. The executive committee 
approved all the acts of the man- 
agement committee to that date, gave 
them permission to proceed on nego- 
tiations with a new Managing Di- 
rector, and which I am happy to say 
came to a successful conclusion. 

Charlie Pyle, whom quite a few 
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of you knew prior to his coming 
with our Association, is enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of what this 
Association can be. He needs the 
help and support of every one of 
you to accomplish his aims, and I 
know you will be cooperative with 
him. Charlie is of course here, 
and will speak for himself giving 
you a more detailed explanation of 
his plans and ideas. If you do not 
already know Charlie, I would like 
to ask you to go up and make your- 
self acquainted with him. 

Near the end of last year, and in 
the early part of this year, it became 
more and more apparent to your 
management committee that we 
should have more frequent contact 
with official Washington. A _ plan 
was set up whereby either Charlie 
Pyle, or Al Byers, our efficient sec- 
retary, would spend at least one or 
two days every week in Washington, 
and this would be augmented by my- 
self making frequent trips. This, | 
think, has worked out to a very 
satisfactory result. We have fully 
cooperated in the war effort with 
officials at Washington, and they on 
their part have given our war prob- 
lems full and fair consideration. 

Bulletins have been issued from 
our headquarters regularly, keeping 
you posted as to the latest develop- 
ments, and we in turn have urged 
you to tell headquarters of any sug- 
gestions you might have whereby 
our part in the war effort might be 
improved. These bulletins have in- 
cluded such topics as—Essentiality 
of Electrical Wholesalers—48 hour 
week legislation—Business direct 
with Government Agencies—O.P.A. 
rulings—Vinson Bill HR-7304, and 
of course, all Priority or C.M.P. in- 
formation that we thought were of 
interest to you as electrical whole- 
salers. 

We have heard from many whole- 
salers from all parts of the country 
complimenting headquarters on this 
service. We want to continue it and 
we do pledge you that we will do 
it to the best of our ability. 

Looking a little into the future 
or Post-War Period, it would ap- 
pear that the electrical wholesaler, 
who has his house in good order is 
going to be in a very enviable posi- 
tion. Our domestic market alone is 
bound to be an enormous one, and 





from all that I have been able to 
gather from reading magazine and 
newspaper articles, the rest of the 
world will be looking to these 
United States for a vast amount of 
manufactured electrical articles. 

Electronics, that “magic word” 
which you have heard repeated so 
many times in recent years, will 
present to eleccrical wholesalers an 
opportunity heretofore unheard of. 
This magical word, according to the 
best informed circles, is destined to 
alter the habits of the world. At the 
present, the developments and work- 
ings of this magic are quietly taking 
place behind guarded doors of our 
wartime laboratories. 

In the past, Electronic tubes have 
been responsible for such things as 
the fluoroscope and cardiograph— 
the telephoto and radiophone—the 
ignitron tube welds strips of steel 
together in fractions of a second by 
means of focused heat—photo- 
electric tubes open doors and level 
elevators, wrap packages and sort 
oranges, operate railroad signals and 
automatically shut off, machines 
when a worker’s arm gets too close 
to a dangerous moving part. 

The speed and sensitivity of the 
electron tube are almost incredible. 
It can count 50,000 objects per 
minute—differentiate between 2,- 
000,000 shades of color, detect in- 
visible substances weighing one-ten- 
billionth of an ounce. Yet, the most 
phenomenal of all _ electronics 
achievements are those emerging 
from the present research in ultra 
short waves or micro waves. 

Automatic radio devices now aim 
and fire naval guns with deadly ac- 
curacy at invisible targets more 
than 25 miles away. Electronic de- 
tectors warn of hostile planes hun- 
dreds of miles off, long before they 
can be seen or heard. By means of 
radio locators, warships at sea can 
peer through the thickest fog or 
blackest night and determine the ex- 
act position of enemy vessels. Be- 
cause of electronics, new communi- 
cation systems for our armed forces 
are possible, whereby officers in 
strategically located positions can 
maintain constant communication 
with planes in the sky, ships at sea, 
and tanks on land. 

Electronic developments are now 
sufficiently advanced to foreshadow 
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far-reaching changes in postwar life. 
The tremendous expansion of civil- 
ian aviation, for instance, presup- 
poses cheap mass production and 
foolproof operation of planes. With- 
out electronic devices, neither of 
these essentials would be possible. 
To have hundreds of thousands of 
planes flying safely in the air at the 
same time requires an absolutely 
precise method of traffic control. 
New micro-wave devices will pro- 
vide that method. A ground control 
board, something like a train dis- 
patcher’s signal board, will indicate 
the exact height, speed and position 
of every plane in the air. 

The operator of the board will be 
in two-way communication with 
each plane, and will issue precise 
traffic directions somewhat in the 
way block signalling now guides 
railroad trains. Just as electronic 
catapult speed indicators, now con- 
trol planes shot from a warship’s 
deck, future devices will automati- 
cally ensure take-offs and landings 
on flying fields. 

Electronic devices will enable 
pilots to operate with utmost safety 
regardless of weather conditions. 
An absolute altimeter will tell the 
pilot exactly how high he is above 
the ground. Another device will 
peer through the thickest fog and 
tell the pilot when mountains or 
other obstacles loom in his path. A 
fluorescent screen — operating re- 
gardless of fog, clouds or night— 
will give him an exact “picture” of 
the ground beneath. 

Yes. the electrical wholesaler is 
indeed in an enviable position. Are 
we going to be ready for the chal- 
lenge of science and industry to pro- 
mote this new magic? 

In closing, I want to bring to your 
attention the fact that our office 
headquarters in New York have 
been moved up-town to 500 Fifth 
Avenue, corner 42nd Street, where 
we have modern up-to-date office 
facilities on the 30th floor of the 500 
Fifth Avenue Building. We urge 
you when in New York to visit your 
headquarters, become a little better 
acquainted with your official person- 
nel. This Association is your Asso- 
ciation and so that it might be the 
best, we need the cooperation and 
best efforts of each and every one 
of its members. 
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A Message, Vital to Wholesalers an 





WAS particularly happy to be 
| able to accept your kind invita- 

tion to speak at this War Confer- 
ence luncheon today, for it gave me 
an opportunity to visit one of our 
truly great centers of war produc- 
tion. I hope to take back to Wash- 
ington much valuable first-hand in- 
formation on some of the problems 
confronting producers and distrib- 
utors in this area of intense indus- 
trial activity. 

In selecting the city of Buffalo 
for a meeting of manufacturers of 
electrical goods and their whole- 
sale distributors, you have come to 
an area in which, according to latest 
available figures, plants and fac- 
tories of all types, are handling 
almost $3,000,000,000 worth of war 
supplies contracts, and more than 
$250,000,000 worth of facilities con- 
tracts. This is an enormous contri- 
bution to the drive for victory—the 
kind of contribution that makes 
possible such heart-warming results 
as those recently achieved by our 
army and the armies of our Allies 
in North Africa. 

Before trying to give you some 
of the picture of the war production 
program as I see it from the point 
of view both of supply and demand, 
I want to say a few words to those 
of my audience who are wholesalers 
—the so-called middle-men. Some 
of you, I have been told, feel that 
distribution as an industry, is far 
too little understood today, partic- 
ularly in Washington. 


I have always felt that all the 
production, we—and by “we” 1 
mean the men and women work- 
ers of this country—have brought 
about under such terrific pressure 
since this war began, wouldn’t 
have been possible unless there 
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had been an adequate distribu- 
tion system to help speed the 
goods from point to point. Most 
certainly the distributor per- 
forms a highly useful function 
in the war program, and I can 
assure you that this has not been 
overlooked. 

Mass distribution has accom- 
panied mass production as a log- 
ical step in the development of 
the United States as the world’s 
greatest manufacturer. Of course, 
this reputation was acquired long 
before we found ourselves in- 
volved in this war; a good por- 
tion of it was due to the efficient 
methods which the wholesaler 
had perfected. He did an excel- 
lent job in seeing that raw 
materials and products were de- 
livered promptly to industrial 
users for ultimate distribution to 
retail outlets. The companies you 
are associated with have been ac- 
customed to benefit by that sys- 
tem. But the war has given the 
wholesaler a new opportunity to 
serve industry. Not only has he 
continued to take care of his re- 
tail distribution, but he has very 
frequently provided a most use- 
ful emergency assistance to the 
manufacturer who has in many 
cases been able to get badly 
needed help from him, when the 
prime producer has fallen down 
on his commitments. His stocks 
have, therefore, frequently filled 
a vital need of our armed forces. 

The War Production Board 
has recognized the important 
part played by wholesalers, and 
it has taken such steps as it 
wisely could to assure their con- 
tinued existence in our economic 
structure. You are undoubtedly 
familiar with WPB order L-63, 


which limits distributors’ inven- 
tories, and with priority applica- 
tion form PD-1X, which is 
designed to help wholesalers 
keep sufficient stocks on hand to 
maintain essential productive 
and service industries in opera- 
tion. Both of these actions by 
the WPB were taken in the be- 
lief that, in the long run they 
would assist you not hamper your 
operations as superficially they 
may seem to do. Some of you 
may look upon them as unneces- 
sary Federal interference. But 
this is not the intent. War re- 
quires regulation, the one es- 
sential is that there shall be as 
little of it as possible and that 
it shall be applied in the com- 
mon interest and WPB is largely 
made up of business men. 


And now for the war production 
program itself. It has always seemed 
to me that the supply side of run- 
ning a war has all the characteris- 
tics of running a business. A busi- 
ness that is not run on a good bud- 
get is likely to find itself in bank- 
ruptcy. Balancing the budget of a 
war program is not an easy job, 
and there were times last year, when 
the results were discouraging. But 
today supply and demand are far 
better in hand than they have ever 
been before. 

About 2 weeks ago, the WPB was 
able to announce that with the ex- 
ception of certain special programs, 
some special machinery, and fur- 
ther expansion of raw materials 
production, our country now has 
the machine tools and the capital 
equipment it needs to keep pro- 
duction at a victory level. In view of 
this significant milestone in the 
production program, WPB and the 
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military services have taken two 


important steps: 

First, we are re-examining all 
previously approved projects for 
construction of new manufacturing 
plants and machinery, to determine 
whether the need for them cannot 
be eliminated by a greater use of 
present structures, plant capacity, 
machine tools and equipment. 

Secondly, it has been decided to 
reject any and every request for 
new machine tools, machinery or 
equipment, or erection of buildings, 
until it has been conclusively proven 
that the work cannot be done by ex- 
isting facilities. 

[ surmise that the effects of these 
decisions will be far-reaching. Some 
new facilities now being built, will 
be stopped ; some facilities which are 
now in place producing direct or 
indirect military goods, will be cur- 
tailed, as shifts are made from one 
type of production to another. These 
shutdowns and curtailments repre- 
sent a gain to the war effort; they 
free skilled craftsmen 
urgently needed in war plants, and 
they free, for direct war production, 
machinery and equipment which is 
needed with equal urgency. 

There may be some areas, where 
unemployment may come about— 
for not too long a time it is to be 
hoped—but in sufficient size to con- 


who are 


stitute a problem. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to advise labor 
as far in advance as may be, as to 
how long the shut-down is likely to 
last and what the likelihood of other 
unemployment is. The closest possi- 
ble cooperation of the Procurement 
Agencies, War Manpower and War 
Production Board is called for. But 
all in all, these realistic adjustments 
make it possible to continue the 





rising rate of over-all war produc 
tion which must be continued if the 
year’s program is to be met. 

The nation has increased its man- 
ufacturing capacity enormously. It 
has increased it so enormously that 
maintenance of facility expansion at 
the 1942 level—which at times took 
nearly 3,000,000 from the 
country’s labor force, is obviously 


men 


no longer called for. Likewise, when 
all-important 
items such as ships and guns is gov- 
erned by the supply of steel, it is no 
longer wise to divert from 20 to 24 
percent of the nation’s steel output 
to the construction field. 


the production of 


In some parts of the war program, 
the volume of war goods which can 
be produced is limited by the supply 
of materials available rather than 
by lack of manufacturing capacity. 
Any reduction which can be made 
in new construction will thus re- 
lease, for direct munitions produc- 
tion, substantial quantities of steel 
and other metals which otherwise 
would go into buildings or into ma- 
chinery. In the metal working 1n- 
dustries as a whole, a full two-shiit 
operation of every available machine 
would more than use up all of the 
materials presently available. 

In view of all of these facts, and 
in view of the further fact that the 
over-all output of military goods 
must continue to go up through- 
out the year, the top officials of the 
war agencies involved felt that the 
need for devoting more resources 
to direct war production and less to 
new facilities was very clear. 

Sut even with the determination 
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to depend more largely on presently 
constructed plants and equipment, 
the changes which are taking place 
in military items to be produced— 
the drive for increased production 
on the one hand and the slowing 
down, here and there, on the other 
hand—sometimes like confu- 
sion. Without wanting to be need- 


seem 


lessly critical, people wonder 
whether the government really 
knows what it does want. That is 


understandable. But let me remind 
them that no war program can be 
static for very long. So many per- 
plexing questions arise for which 
there can be no definite answer. You 
can see how many uncertainties at- 
tach to the questions as to where an 
army is going to fight, when it is 
going to fight, what kind of fight it 
is going to have to carry on, and 
these events all bear directly on the 
problem of the amount that that 
Army will consume. 

It is vitally important to realize 
that there must be changes in the 
requirements of an Army at war. 
These changes will and must take 
place. Sometimes your enemy dic- 
tates them; sometimes you dictate 
them because you see a change that 
will strengthen the 
fighting power of your men. 


enormously 


One typical example is our M-3 
tank which carried a .37 mm. gun. 
tank; everybody 
thought well of it. The British were 
eager to have all they could get until 
Mr. Rommel turned loose with the 
88 mm. gun in North Africa—and 
you couldn’t give away a .37 mm. 
armed tank from that time on. For- 
tunately, we had excellent equip- 
ment of larger size, and heavier 
armament, as the events in North 
Africa later demonstrated, and all 


It was a good 
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EASIER TO STOCK * EASIER TO HANDLE 


Several years ago we originated the cartoning of conduit elbows. Espe- 
cially today, jobbers appreciate this modern feature . . . the greater 
convenience it affords in stocking and stacking . . . the ease of 
handling . . . the protection to threads . . . and the handy carton 
weights. Yet this is only one of the features designed to assist jobbers REPRESENTATIVES 


in distributing Conduit Pipe Products. IN 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


PIPE PRODUCTS CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


PIPE COUPLINGS PIPE NIPPLES ELBOWS, 90° AND 45° 
RUNNING THREAD PIPE GOOSENECKS WALLPLATES 
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possible manufacturing facilities 
had to be devoted to this. But the 
shift involved many serious manu- 
facturing and labor problems. 

We can’t avoid the fact that more 
plants for some products have been 
built than can be kept running 
steadily. Part of that has come about 
is a result of this need for speed. 
Our Army had to be equipped, sup- 
plies had to be made available to 
Britain, Russia and China, and plant 
acilities had to be constructed ; and 
ill of this had to be done as fast as 
humanly practicable. That was the 
price we had to pay for failing to 
prepare before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Some of these plants have had to 
be slowed down, more will slow 
down; some of them will be shut. 
There is a grave danger of misun- 
derstanding of that situation both 
labor. It 
seems to me highly important that 


by management and by 


management and labor must be pre- 
pared for such idle plants under 
wartime conditions. 

Now that doesn’t mean that our 
total war effort is slackening. It 
mly emphasizes the changing charac 
ter of the program. The country ex- 
pended tor war use in October, 1941, 
ibout a billion dollars; in October of 
1942 about 43 billion, and October of 
this year ought to represent about 74 
1 8 billion. That, of course, is a tre- 
mendous expenditure—perhaps not far 
from 60 percent of our national in- 
“ome. It will be expended today as 
lirectly and effectively as possible on 
urcraft, on ships, on escort craft, on 
high octane gasoline, on synthetic rub- 
ber; these “must” programs will come 
first now, because a considerable part 
f the heat incident to the preparation 
for the ground army is momentarily 
behind us. 

What tomorrow brings no man can 
tell. Where our next movement is, 
what the movement involves, will of 
‘ourse, have a very direct and vital 
ffect on today’s plans, and you may 
suddenly hear of things that are needed 
n great quantity that haven't appa- 
rently been planned for, but still must 
ve provided. Let me repeat that we 
must expect such shifts in demand. 

[ want to emphasize 
shortages. Shortages are going to 
‘ontinue to grow. It is not possible 
to create an armed force of 11,000,000 
nen, to furnish the necessary war ma- 
terials and services for them, to vastly 
nerease our aid to our allies, without 
‘reating a manpower stringency. By 
the exercise of the utmost ingenuity, 
industry must provide a solution it- 


manpower 


self, not by the expedient of going to 
a local draft board and asking for the 
deferment of men, because, I warn you, 
you aren’t going to get it to any con- 
siderable degree. 

The employer who looks ahead 
and plans now to replace volun- 
tarily every man liable for mili- 
tary service, will be doing the 
patriotic and the wise thing. This 
is to me the real management 
problem of 1943. 


3alancing the supply and demand 
certainly doesn’t mean that any body 
gets all he wants. What it does mean 
is that the bulk of demands are being 
met and that requirements are so ad- 
justed to supply that when a produc- 
tion line starts into operation to pro- 
duce a given quantity of goods, the 
materials ought to be there. 


This is a difficult job, one that 
calls for the utmost cooperation. 
There seems to be a growing as- 
sumption that the materials 
situation is becoming easier, and 
that before very long we should 
be returning in a substantial de- 
gree to the production of our old 
lines of civilian goods. Now we 
think we see quite clearly to the 
end of the third quarter, and I 
assure you there is no easing up 
in the critical nature of the mate- 
rials situation up to the end of 
the third quarter. Only that far 
can I speak. There will be no 
additional supplies of materials 
for other than the barest essential 
demands in that period. 


What comes after that, of course, 
remains to be seen. Generally, the 
civilian will have to do the best he 
can, to get along with what he has. 
There are some critical items without 
which our national efficiency would 
be impaired, where the available sup- 
ply ought to be built up, but the hope 
that any considerable additional 
amount of materials will begin to flow 
into the stream of non-essential civil- 
ian production, isn’t founded on any 
fact that I can see. 

I can’t close these random remarks 
about the progress of war production, 
without a word or two about some 
of the problems that will face the 
country when the war is over. And 
I do that most deliberately in the 
hope that some word of mine may 
here and there make a few more 
Americans conscious of the fact that 
in so positively helping to win a world 
war, they are at the same time assum- 
ing a responsibility for maintaining 
a world peace. 

There'll be a peace table some one 
of these days—our magnificent pro- 
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duction of fighting equipment—and the 
courage of our men is assuring that, 
and we shall be there. 

But when this peace table is ar- 
ranged, we must be there with a plan 
and a purpose—a plan and a purpose 
backed by the American people. 


It is imperative that we start 
thinking now about the world to 
be after this war is ended, even 
as we devote all our physical 
strength daily to the task of driv- 
ing our enemies to unconditional 
surrender. It would be a catas- 
trophe — our own _ self-made 
catastrophe—if we sent ill-equip- 
ped emissaries to the peace con- 
ference. 


The United States is the most pow- 
erful nation on earth, and it must take 
its share of the leadership in the di- 
rection of the world’s progress after 
the war. I am, I suppose, in the 
language of some Americans, an in 
ternationalist. But I firmly believe 
that if the United States attempts to 
shut itself off economically and politi- 
cally from the rest of the world, it 
will find itself in another chaos. 

It seems to be quite clear that the 
United States, must face the fact that 
the world looks to it today, and will 
continue to look to it, for community 
leadership. It seems to me quite clear 
that this is a responsibility we must 
accept, if the world is to live in peace 
in the future. It seems to me quite 
clear that our technical experience, 
our management techniques, perhaps 
our financial credit, must be drawn 
upon in the years to come for the 
benefit of countries which have fallen 
beneath the heel of the oppressor. 

We are fortunate men and women, 
we American citizens. We are citi- 
zens of a country born in blood, a 
country giving its blood now for a 
common cause. We have a job to do. 
It is a job that must be done without 
delay, without fear, without thought 
of anything but success. We have 
made a production record unsurpassed 
in the world. Future production rec- 
ords, such as Buffalo has so con- 
spicuously made, will guide us along 
the road to Berlin, Rome and Tokyo. 

We shall have our troubles, and 
under the Constitution of the United 
States we are entitled to complain 
freely about them. I think Washington 
tries to recognize these troubles—not 
to overlook or sidestep them. What the 
country has a right to ask is that we 
accept the challenge to make good, 
so that this war may be brought to a 
quick end; so that those who follow 
us in life, may reap the rich harvest 
of a world free from aggression, com 
fortable in the freedom of speech, the 
freedom of religious worship, freedom 
from fear and freedom from want. 
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LEFT PHOTO. L. to r., Paul M. Geary, assistant general 
manager, NECA, Washington, D. C., and Ernest Hedler, sec- 
retary, Electrical Contractors Association of Philadelphia, dis- 
cuss current problems and review a copy of WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN. CENTER PHOTO. Three Buffalo ladies, Win 


Griffin, Anne Cullinan, and Mrs. Margaret Geyer, are guests of 
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LEFT PHOTO. Relaxing before the meeting at which they 
answered questions on WPB procedure are these WPB men: 
l. to r., Julian A. Hawks, of the Electrical Supply Section, 
C. G. Laslie, of the Electrical Materials Section, Joseph W. 
Mullally, of the Wire Mill Branch, and W. F. Jessup, of the 
Warehouse Section. CENTER PHOTO. Caught as they left 
the luncheon table are, l. to r.. F. R. Eiseman, Revere Electric 
Supply Co., Chicago, E. Donald Tolles, NEWA treasurer, 
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Rose Cleary, right, newly elected as assistant treasurer-secre- 
tary of NEWA. RIGHT PHOTO. The commando group of 
U.S. Rubber Company's Wire and Cable Department. They 
are, seated, left to right, F. E. Staible, H. F. Johnson, C. W. 
Short, P. Miller. Standing, N. W. Swenson, and H. J. Mac- 
Donald, manager of the Jobbing Division. 
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Chas. G. Pyle, NEWA’s Managing Director, and John M. 
Newton, Oakes Electrical Supply Co., Holyoke, Mass. RIGHT 
PHOTO. In this genial group of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers are: l. to r.. F. W. Burmeister, Robbins and Myers, Inc., 
Springfield, Ohio; H. E. Rasmussen, Peerless Electric Supply 
Co., Indianapolis; T. C. Treadway, Treadway Electric Co., 
Little Rock, Ark., and S. A. Martin, American Automatic Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago. 
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LEFT PHOTO. It was a happy day, this was, as two members 
of the Parker family, the younger at the left, the elder at the 
right, celebrated the arrival of a fourth generation Parker. They 
are from the Union Insulating Company, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
CENTER PHOTO. At the speakers table at the meeting when 
visiting WPB informants answered questions on procedure for 


The photographer broke up a discussion on distribution when 
he caught these men: I. to r., S. A. Martin, American Auto- 
matic Electric Co., Chicago, Henry J. Kobick, Webster Electric 
Co., Racine, Wisc., R. L. Rhodes, Raybro Electric Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and R. M. Johannesen, Johannesen Electric Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. CENTER PHOTO. Two Bull Dog Elec- 
tric Products men flank whalesaler C. ¥~~ McCullough, W. T. 
McCullough Electric Co., £iiT3OR guudet Wy are, left, H. H. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP PHOTO: 
Highlight of the NEWA Buffalo War 


Conference was the Tuesday Luncheon 
Meeting at which the members and 
guests heard William L. Batt, vice- 
chairman, War Production Board. 


LEFT PHOTO: 


In spite of the seriousness of the meeting, 
there were many occasions when smiles 
were in order. At the left is a genial 
group that agreed to pose for the camera- 
man. 





the NEWA members. Julian A. Hawks, right, assistant chief, 
Electrical Supply Section, Industrial and Hardware Supply 
Branch, Wholesale and Retail Trade Division, answers ques- 
tions read to him by D. Lyle Fife, left. RIGHT PHOTO. A. 
E. Newman, left, seems to get a hearty laugh with the story he 
is telling. 





Benfield, and right, J. J. Mitchell, RIGHT PHOTO. The big 
May issue of WHOLESALER’s SALESMAN gets the attention of, 
l. to r., C. J. Cossman, Graybar Electric Co., Chicago, H. D. 
Roseth, Co-op Electric Supply Co., Chicago, and S. P. Murphy, 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products Company, New York. 

All photographs taken at the 35th Annual Convention and 
War Conference of the National Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Charles G. Pyle. NEWA’s Managing 
Director, Makes First Progress 











S you know, this morning's 


program is the opening ses 

sion of our 35th Annual Con- 
ference. This meeting promises to 
be both interesting and informative, 
and I sincerely hope there will not 
be a member or a guest present who 
does not take with him a store of 
information that will help him to be 
an ever more important cog in the 


rapidly turning wheels that are 
speeding us to victory. For we as 
wholesalers—as manufacturers—or 
as just plain Mr. and Mrs. America 
have only one road down which to 
tread—the road that leads to victor 
and a lasting and solidly designed 
peace 

\s many of you know, this 1s my 
first Convention as Managing D1 


This 1s 


a fact of which | am justly proud. 


rector of your \ssociation. 


his is not, however, by any means 
my first attendance at an N.E.W.A. 
Convention, for I have been pres 
ent in the audience and at confer- 
ence tables in every N.E.W.A. Con 
vention for the past several years. 
On December first of last year 
your Management Committee voted 
to elect me Managing Director. 
They “gave me the ball,” so to speak, 
on that date and I hope that so far 
| have carried it in the manner that 
every one of you hoped [I might. 
My talk this morning is primarily 
a brief report on what has trans 
pired in the activities of your organ 
ization since last December. 
Shortly after taking office, I rec 
ommended to your Management 
Committee that one of the first steps 
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necessary to make this organization 


a more vital element in our economy 


was to publicize the Association more 


than we had done in the past. The 
Management Committee 


this recommendation and we began 


acce] ited 


to tell our story in advertisements 
in such magazines as ‘‘Wholesaler’s 
Salesman,” “New England Electri- 
cal News,” and “Mill and Factory.” 
So far this campaign has been most 
successful and there exists at the 
moment 


1 


a great possibility of en- 
arging it and adding other publica- 
tions to our present list. 

\long with the advertising pro- 
gram, of course, should go a con- 


structive and continual — publicity 
program, for only 


these mediums can we exploit our 


by utilizing both 


fullest. I am 
sure many of you have already be- 


expenditures to the 


come aware of our publicity program 

of our efforts to enlighten indus- 
try and other wholesalers of our 
services and our functions. Inciden- 
tally, you may note in our publicity 
and our advertising a plug now and 
then designed to encourage those 
electrical wholesalers who are not 
now members of our group to join 
us. I am sure you will all be glad to 
know that since December first, up 
to this morning, we have added (50) 
new members to our group. This 
is by no means to be interpreted 
by us as an outstanding job, but I 
point it out simply because it indi- 
cates that in six months’ time we are 
already on the road to substantial 
erowth and influence. 

This publicity program, as_ well 


as our advertising program, is some 
what of a departure from the Asso 
clation’s past activities. I know that 
there are certain individuals who 
do not necessarily agree with thi 
You should not think of 
the money being spent today for ad- 
publicity, and traveling, 


program. 


vertising, 
as an expense but as an investmeni 
1 


the future of our industry out of 
which you are deriving your living 
not only now but in the future. In 
other words, gentlemen, you are 
buying an endowment policy to sup- 
port your future existence. 

As an indication of what our new 


think of N.E.W.A., I 


letter received with an 


members 
quote a 
application :— 

“T have attended many of the fall 
conferences but up to the present 
have never felt that I had the time 
to attend the spring meeting which 
you have held for many years at 
Hot Springs, Virginia, at The 
However, in thinking 
the matter over, I have now decided 
that you should certainly have the 
whole-hearted support of every le- 


Homestead. 


gitimate distributor in the country, 
and I am more than willing to join 
and do my share for the good of the 
industry. I realize that we certainly 
need the Association and the Asso- 
ciation, in turn, needs us. 
“Enclosed you will find my appli- 
cation for membership and also a 
check covering the initiation fee. I 
have made my reservation direct at 
the Statler Hotel in Buffalo and 
therefore will not enclose reserva- 


1 


1@ 
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| feel confident that the continual 
addition of good new members, plus 
the enlightenment of thousands of 
industrialists and political bodies as 
to our functions, will gradually 
bring those who disagree around to 
the present thinking of your far 
sighted Management Committee and 
your operating staff. Before going 
one step further, I want to empha 
size the fact that this departure in 
aggressiveness is only the beginning 
and that to date you have seen noth- 
ing in respect to our making your 
group one of the outstanding trade 
associations in the country. 

[I am sure you are all interested 
in your Association’s work in Wash- 
ington, for as in all other enter- 
prises Washington tends to control 
a bigger and bigger share of the 
\ssociation’s activities. Although 
your headquarters are in New York, 
and you from necessity had to oper 
ate with a limited staff, that staff 
did an excellent job in Washington 
during 1942. It was necessary, how- 
ever, due to the 
Washington directives, to broaden 


ever increasing 


the Association’s activities in our 
ation’s capital. As a result your 
venial President, Mr. D. Lyle Fife, 
ind I have spent considerable time 
promoting the interests of the elec- 
rical wholesalers peace-time efforts 
in our civilian 


economy to come 


We are at the moment contacting 
ill branches of the War Produc 
tion Board — the distributors’ 
branch, the copper branch, the man- 
power branch, etc.—plus the Army, 
Navy and Maritime Commission. 
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We 


nounce that finally in April an In- 


are also very happy to an- 


dustry Advisory Committee was 
formed thanks to much strenuous 
effort on the part of Mr. N. G. 
Symonds, Deputy Director, Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade Division of 
W PB and his associates. This Com- 
mittee had its first meeting on May 
20 in Washington, and, according 
to all reports, it was a very construc- 
tive meeting. 

This work at Washington will 
continue and Mr. Fife and I, with 
the cooperation of others, will do all 
in our power to see that the elec- 
trical wholesaler gets a fair shake. 

Our position in a war-time econ- 
omy 1s most important but we must 
not wait till the end of the war to 
become active in post-war thinking 
and planning. ; 

As most of you know, there has 
been considerable talk in these har- 
assed war days about the value of 
wholesaler in 


the electrical our 


scheme of things. There have been 
discussions about his thankless, fu- 
tile efforts. And, I’m sorry to say, 
| have even heard the word “un- 
necessary” used when discussing the 
modern and particularly war-time 
distribution functions of the whole- 
saler. The questions: How are the 
wholesalers making out?, or Are 
material shortages and government 
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limitations going to put the whole- 
saler out of business? began to be 
heard long before Pearl Harbor and 
many times since, but generally by 
those who are not engaged in the 
wholesaling business, or familiar 
with the functions of the whole- 
saler. Nothing, in my estimation, 
can be farther from the truth. 

Any economist—except perhaps 
the crack-pot type of economist, and 
unfortunately there seem to be a 
number of these floating about now- 
adays—realizes that the wholesaler 
does not exist by just mere whim. 
He is definitely an integral, living 
part of our economy, our system of 
distribution. 

Let me ask these questions. Would 
72 percent of the wired homes in 
this country have electric refrigera- 
tion—63 percent have electric wash- 
ers—49 percent have vacuum clean- 
ers—Would radio have reached a 
saturation point of 89 percent—if it 
had not been for the electrical 
wholesaler? No, I don’t believe any 
of these accomplishments would 
have come about without the serv- 
ice of the wholesaler. 

These are big jobs we are tack- 
ling, but I have every confidence 
that we will not fail. I would like 
to point out emphatically however, 
that this is not a one man job—to 
succeed we must have the complete 
support of our entire membership. 
We must have cooperation. 

I mentioned a moment ago that we 
have not only the function of pre- 
senting our case in wartime but we 
must consider immediately the post- 
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G-E LOOM BUS-DROP CABLE 


FOR INDUSTRIAL USE 


G-E Distributors’ salesmen find 
that industrial customers like this 
strong G-E Loom Bus-Drop 
Cable. It is ideal for bringing 
power to machines from LVD or 
bus-duct systems. It stands up 
under vibration and resists oil, 
grease, gasoline and moisture and 
retards flame. Its flexibility makes 
it especially useful for mainte- 
nance and re-wiring work. And, of 
course, it is a good repeat sales 


item for maintenance work. 





BUILDING WIRES 


For War Purpose Wiring 


Distributor salesmen selling G-E Building Wires and 
Cables supply customers with the kind of wire they need 
for different war jobs. Six grades of insulation are avail- 
able: Type R, Code grade; Type RP, Performance grade; 
Type RH, Heat Resistant grade; Type RW, Moisture 
Resistant grade; Type EG, Neutral Conductor; Type 
SN, small diameter synthetic insulated. 


These wires are high quality and can be depended 
upon to give trouble-free service. They are clean stripping, 
easy stripping, and easy pulling. The best of raw ma- 
terials are used in their manufacture. They are carefully 
made. Accurate centering of conductors is provided by 


continuous vulcanization of insulation. 


G-E Distributors’ salesmen also supply high quality 
single and multi-conductor lead sheathed wires and cables. 
Special precautions control the thickness of the lead and 
the centering of the cable. General Electric Company, 
Wire and Cable Section, Appliance and Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 
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ir era. We have only begun to see 
the possibilities of electricity we've 
only begun to realize a small per- 
centage of its potential. Electricity 
is a giant whose growth has been 


sradual, but in the recent months 


it has been tremendously stimulated 
by huge increases in power produc 
tion for war purposes. This may 
drive the post-war kilowatt cost wa 
down and purchase of new electrical 
equipment up! Think too, of the 
peace-time applications of so many 
electrical products designed and 
made for war! Consider potentiai 
markets for electrical equipment 
with which we are already familiar. 
such as electric-eye controls and 
counting devices, heating and cook 
ing equipment, communication prod 
ucts, television, fluorescent lighting, 
etc. 

At the close of last vear, the Na 
tional Electrical Manufacturers As 
sociation stated that they estimated 
electrical manufacturers produced 
over 50 percent more goods in 1942 
than in 1941—to set a new high. Tf 
such canacity is to he 
used efficiently, plans must he laid 
now for better distribution and het 
ter selliig methods—and that means 
wholesalers are urgently needed. 

Time does not permit me to pro 
ject the possible changes that mav 
rather quickly result from recent 
This country will 
probably reach its peak war produc 
tion in July or August of this vear 
Perhaps toward the latter nart of 
this year there will be cancellations 
of many war contracts, the revision 
of others, with a much greater de- 
mand for exports. Perhaps in the 
early part of next vear there will be 
strengthening of our capital struc- 
ture for civilian goods, expansion 


production 


allied victories. 


of the retiring government capital 
\s we get into the summer of next 
vear we might predict the heavy em- 
ployment of men to begin planning 
trong sales organizations, the estab 
lishment of new outlets to replace 
those which have gone out of busi 
ness. All these things we must he 
thinking about, and we are thinking 
ibout. 

Before closing I feel from neces 
sity that I must impress some of our 
wholesalers with the fact that if they 
are going to do more than exist, and 
if they desire to become extremely 


important factors in our progress, 
they must immediately do away with 
their cry-baby tactics, their Casper 
Milquetoast appeals for this or that, 
and must shout their story from the 
roof tops. Let’s stop begging for 
help—let’s blow our own horns; 
let’s fight for what we want, so that 
when peace comes and when the 
lights go on again all over the world, 
the stage will be set and wholesalers 
will know what is planned and what 
is needed. 

In the post-war era, we in the 
electrical wholesaling business have 
an important part to fill—an impor 
tant role to perform. 

Every day I thank God I was 
born in such a volatile age. Things 
are on the move. We, the electrical 
wholesalers, must be on the move 
with them. 


1. Over the soup course at NEWA 
luncheon, Wm. Batt, WPB vice-chairman 
and D. Lyle Fife, NEWA president, have 
a hearty laugh, while Charles G. Pyle, 
NEWA managing director, and Harvey 
Conover, stand by. 


2. One end of the luncheon table in- 


cludes, l. to r., part of W. I. Bickford’s 
smile; J. G. Johannesen, special consult- 
ant on warehousing to General Somer- 
ville, U. §. Army; William J. Kranzer, 
president, Kranzer, Nugent & Kranzer, 
New York; and O. Fred. Rost, editor, 
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3. At one of the early evening parties, 
the cameraman got the attention of this 
group, |. to r—Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Newton, Oakes Electrical Supply Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; Miss Sue Bassett; C. C. 
Walker, General Electric Co., Boston; 
J. G. Johannesen, and R. M. Johannesen, 
Johannesen Electric Co., Greensboro, 
y; & 


4. The Graybar group at the luncheon 
meeting, along with two unidentified men, 
are: 2nd from left, Herb Metz; 3rd from 
left, A. H. Nicoll; 4th from left, G. F. 
Hessler; 3rd from right, head only, G. J. 
Cossman; and 2nd from right, J. A. 
Mayer. 


5. Found engaged in conversation afte 
a buffet supper are, |. to r.: Mrs. O. E. 
Frankenbush; H. D. Roseth, Co-op Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Chicago; O. E. Franken- 
bush, Hawkins Electric Co., Chicago; 
Felix Van Cleef, Van Cleef Bros., Chi- 
cago; and Mrs. R. W. Hawkins, widow 
of the late owner of the Hawkins Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago. 


6. Birthday celebration takes place with 
this group of wholesalers and manufac- 
turers relaxing after @ strenuous day of 
meetings and sessions 
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Camera Clicks at Buffalo 








Dana I. Ackerly, NEWA’s Counsel 


Surveys the Industry's Status. 
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E are far along in the fourth 

year of the holocaust that 

descended on our world at the 
end of August 1939. In this year, 
for the first time, the darkest clouds 
have lifted so that now we see not 
only the heavier sacrifices to come 
but the sure victory beyond. So it 
will fortify your morale if you con- 
trast what you see today at home 
and overseas with what you faced 
just three years ago in the week of 
your Hot Springs Meeting, when 
France was falling, when Britain 
rose from her knees at Dunkirk to 
stand alone, for one interminable 
year, before Russia, and then Amer- 
ica came to her side. 

A United States Army Artillery- 
man, visiting with a British Tommy 
in Tunis, said: “We will win if 
they will only hold out.” 

“Who,” said the Tommy. 

“The civilians at home,” was the 
answer. How true that is. There nev- 
er has been any question about our 
fighters at the front and on the seven 
You soldiers 
of unsung glory, have not the thrills 
and dangers of battle, but surely you 
deserve a salute today. You might 
even pause briefly to celebrate as 
staunch and seasoned veterans. You 
have come through one world war. 
You are in another far greater with 
losses already exceeding the first. 
With amazing production triumphs 
and worldwide distribution, you 
have provided the sinews of war 
and have financed both conflicts, 
and you of America, in the hard 
years between, have fought through 
a long and violent depression, with 
political complications, and provided 
the funds for a new social economy 
within the United States. You are 
still on your feet and going strong 


seas. businessmen, 


50 


Just to be alive today proves that 
you are hardy veterans equal even 
to the barefoot Texas moonshiner 
who likes to walk barbed wire fences 
with wildcats under his arms. So I 
suggest a suitable celebration now 
or at an early meeting would be 
not only legal but eminently desir- 
able as a morale builder. I realize 
you have not the time nor sufficient 
spirituous fuel here for the gayest 
of all celebrations, one of your Pa- 
cific Division Golf Dinners, but you 
might at least take a bow and a 
glass of tomato juice before John L. 
Lewis, the Treasury Department or 
your grocer sends you the next bill. 

Since your meeting, last year, the 
Legislatures of more than forty 
States have convened. Nearly all 
have now adjourned. Your Counsel 
have followed the measures proposed 
and that might directly 
affect you. These law-makers, for 
the most part, as it 
have dealt tolerantly wisely 
with business interests. State taxes, 
in many cases, have been reduced 
and we find no new State measure 
seriously jeopardizing your inter- 
ests. I have noted some bills on 
the lighter side, proposed but not 
enacted, that have, I think, an even 
more delicious Alice-in-Wonder- 
land economic flavor than those I 
mentioned last year. They are hard- 
ly appropriate for your serious War 
Conference here. So I will save 
them for your first Hot Springs 
Meeting after Adolf catches up 
with Rommel. 

Coming now to Federal legisla- 
tion, you will recall that H. R. 7304, 
introduced by Mr. Vinson nearly a 
year ago, in the last Congress, and 
passed by the House, threatened 
you and many other distributors 


enacted 


seems to us, 
and 
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with bankruptcy or extinction. The 
facts and arguments advanced by 
your Association, by many of you 
individually and by other distrib- 
utors during the past ten months 
have evidently convinced Congress 
this bill was unfair. 

H. R. 1900, introduced by Mr. 
Vinson in the present Congress, is 
a different measure on the same 
subject that will operate fairly to 
protect the essential distributor and 
also enable the government depart- 
ments and agencies most affected 
to control profiteers and to exclude J 
agents who perform no service. 

This bill has passed the House 
and has been favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee in charge. If 
enacted, it will even more clearly 


express the existing law, designed J 
to separate the sheep from the goats fF 
or to shear the guilty meanwhile it 


spares you and the others who are 
essential to the war effort. 


I think it may fairly be said 
that your Association led the way 
in presenting to Congress, with 
the help of other distributors 
over the country, the facts as to 
the services, even more vital in 
war than in peace, performed by 
distributors in getting needed 
supplies from farm and factory 
to the Army and Navy and to 
the public. 


Mr. Vinson, high officials of the 
War Department and of the Navy, 
rightly condemn  profiteers, the 
agents that take toll without provid- 
ing commensurate services and fre- 
quently without rendering any serv- 
ice. But the correction first pro- 
posed in H. R. 7304 was one of 


those remedies that kill, but never 
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cure. I think we convinced Congress 


bath water. 

The most important Federal laws 
since your last meeting are the great 
appropriation bills to carry on the 


iwar and the new Revenue Act of 


last October to finance some billions 
of that expense. Taxes were neces- 
sarily increased, but fortunately for 
the taxpayer, the law was further 
clarified, as Washington uses that 
word. For example, Section 210. 


“Net Operating Loss Deduction Ad- 


justment,” from which I quoted to 
you several years ago, is now made 
crystal clear by a new sub-paragraph 
(J) (ii), reading : 


“In lieu of the reduction provided 
in section 122(c), such reduction 
shall be in the amount by which 
the excess profits net income com- 
puted with the exceptions and 
limitations specified in section 
122(d), (1), (2), (3), and (4) 
and computed without regard to 
subparagraph (B), without re- 
gard to any credit for dividends 
received, and without regard to 
any credit for interest received 
provided in section 26(a) ex- 
ceeds the excess profits net income 
(computed without the net oper- 
ating loss deduction )—provided.” 


That reminds me that one evening 
last month, a clerk at the drug store 
just North of the Hotel Washington 
told me they were sold out of aspirin 
and he added: “In fact everything 
for headaches.” 

War Washington and Federal 
\dministration have expanded so 
fast in the past 10 years that the 
most difficult problem, particularly 
since the war began, has been the 

oordination of the numberless agen- 








cies and authorities in the govern- 
ment. Inevitably there is some con- 
fusion and _ conflicting authority 
with overnight changes of decision 
and transfers of authority from one 
agency to another. 

When I start for Washington I 
often think of a bit of testimony 
heard in a New York courtroom last 
fall. A man who had been drowning 
his sorrows too deep was arrested 
for disorderly conduct. He _ had 
found his way into a night club and 
was thrown out. In a few minutes he 
entered another door and _ was 
promptly put out again. When this 
happened at a third entrance he was 
turned over to the police. The judge 
asked him why he kept coming back. 
His answer was: “The bouncer put 
too much spin on me.” 

Speaking again of taxes, we now 
see such Washington headlines as 
this: “U. S. Returns Airplane Plant 
to Owners.” It’s a thrill, especially 
in these days, to wake up of a morn- 
ing and find your property returned. 
The reason, of course, is that our 
political theorists are getting the 
best kind of education,—experience. 
They find it more profitable to let 
the owners run these plants, taking 
the losses in bad years, and paying 
the government taxes up to 90 per- 
cent of profits in good years. 

You have all been deluged with 
questionnaires and increasing de- 
mands from Washington for re- 
ports. This process was slowed a 
bit, some time ago, when the O.P.A. 
sent a questionnaire to the Chinese 
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laundrymen of the country and they 
replied in Chinese. Then Kaiser, the 
West Coast shipbuilder, filled out a 
carload of government reports in 
only two days more than it takes 
him to build a ship. 

A mathematical wizard in the 
Office of War Information, bolster- 
ing his request for more typewriters 
from private business, said: “It 
takes twenty-five girls behind type- 
writers to put one man behind the 
trigger in this country.” With an 
Army of 7,500,000, this works out 
to 187,500,000 girls with type- 
writers. That is a new high for a 
nation of 130,000,000 people. 

So Congress enacted the Federal 
Reports Act of 1932. The new 
statute opens: 


“It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that infor- 
mation which may be needed by 
the various Federal Agencies 
should be obtained with a mini- 
mum burden upon business enter- 
prises (especially small business 
enterprises) and other persons 
required to furnish such informa- 
tion.”” (Underscoring mine) 


The Director of the Budget 1s 
given power to prevent the collec- 
tion of the information in most 
cases if he finds that it is for any 
reason unnecessary. He is granted 
this broad power over most Federal 
Agencies, excepting, however, the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
two or three other divisions of the 
Treasury Department. The Presi- 
dent made a most fitting Christmas 
Eve gift to business and to all citi- 
zens by signing the bill December 
24th. 

Most of our Federal law, in re- 
cent years, and particularly since 
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e war, is not enacted by Congress, 
yt by the Administration 
road powers granted, or perhaps in 
some cases claimed to have 
eranted, by Congress. 

The Administration formerly em- 
ployed chiefly regulations and or- 
ders, but they are now using more 
and more a euphemism they call a 
Directive. It has the same “or else” 
meaning as an order, but is consid- 
ered more delicate or democratic. A 
Directive is an Administrative order 
or hope that strives, with startling 
success, to make simple things com- 
plicated. Directives are delivered 
from Washington typewriters oper- 
ating with the speed of machine 
guns and often with the same effect 
on business men, lawyers and all 
others with old fogy ideas about 
rights and duties. 

Some of these Directives take your 
breath away. W.P.B. attempts to gov- 
ern feminine styles. It announced a 
new objective as follows: “It is our 
desire to more or less freeze the exist 
ing silhouette.” This proves that bu- 
reaucracy will try anything, once, 
Woman’s greatest fascination is that 
she is never two days the same. It 
seems strange that any one in or out 
of Washington would try to win the 
war by freezing her. 

Most of us, I think, fervently hope 
that Government, by Directive, will 
end with the war, but it is vital for 
the winning of the war, because time 
is precious and an executive with an 
objective and a Directive can move 
so much faster than ninety-six Sena- 
tors and five hundred Congressmen. 
Our democracy adapts itself to war 
necessities. 

The stock criticism has been that 
Congress has abdicated. The truth is, 
I think, that Congress is rapidly assum- 
ing its constitutional place, but that 
the extreme urgency of war demands 
m our civilian makes it 
necessary for Congress to invest the 
Administration with sweeping powers 
ind discretion for the conduct of the 
war and the winning of the victory. 

The officers of vour Association and 
your Management Committee and 
many of your special committeemen 
and members have given generously 
of their time and themselves and fre- 
quently at considerable personal sacri- 
fice, to represent you and your in- 
dustry at Washington during the past 
two years, through the War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and other Federal Agencies. 

The result is that your industry 
stands high at Washington. Your rep- 
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resentatives can always count upon a 
fair and understanding consideration 
of the problems confronting you. Just 
to make the Washington trip, and es- 
pecially to find the man who has taken 
charge since your last trip, is no small 
feat. 

There is, as it seems to me, an in- 
creasing recognition in official Wash- 
ington today of the splendid achieve- 
ments of American industry in this 
war-and a more sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems that confront 
you, including among others, the man- 
power problem and the unprecedented 
tax burdens. It is realized a man, con- 
templating entry into either produc- 
tion, manufacture or distribution to- 
day, might well take a leaf from the 
bachelor who inserted this advertise- 
ment in a newspaper: 

“A young gentleman on the point 

of being married is desirous of meet- 

ing a man of experience who will 
dissuade him from such a step.” 


Nevertheless, industry and business, 
shouldering these burdens, have 
achieved the impossible in many cases 
and have put into the hands of the 
United Nations an enormous and 
mounting weight of weapons with 
which the armed forces have driven 
back the Axis and rapidly seized the 
offensive from our enemies. 

American business has adopted the 
old adage: “The only thing worth 
doing is the thing that can’t be done.” 
Chat is well illustrated by this sign 
that you may have seen in one of the 
vreat war plants at Detroit. It reads: 


“Tt Can’t Be Done” 


“ \ccording to the theory of aerody- 
namics and as may be readily dem- 
onstrated through wind tunnel ex- 
periments, the bumblebee is unable 
to fly. This is because the size, 
weight and shape of his body in 
relation to the total wingspread 
make flying impossible. 

“BUT THE BUMBLEBEE, BEING IGNOR- 
\NT OF THESE SCIENTIFIC TRUTHS, 
AHEAD AND FLIES ANYWAY— 
AND MAKES HONEY EVERY DAY.” 


GOES 


We realize that one of your greatest 
problems is the manpower shortage. 
Certainly your President, Managing 
Director and other officials, with 
special committees, have devoted their 
time to this and endeavored to obtain 
such relief for electrical wholesalers 
is the War Manpower Commission 
and other agencies at Washington are 
able to grant, under the circumstances. 

The shortage has become so critical 
that I am reminded of an _ incident 
about which you heard years ago. A 
man returning home from his office 
looked so worn that his wife asked 
him what had happened. “Well,” he 
said, “It has been a tough day. The 
office hoy asked for the afternoon off 


to attend his grandmother's funeral. | 
said, “Why, certainly, and | will go 
with you.’ That is just where we 
went.” Today, the office boy’s formula 
is different. He asks for the afternoon 
to see his grandmother play right field. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
case brought against Rigid Steel Con- 
duit Association, numerous manufac- 


turers, wholesalers and others was 
argued before the Commission this 


month. Mr. Austin presented the case 
on behalf of your Association. It is 
the opinion of the attorneys of the 
manufacturers that he did a fine job 

We won't attempt to predict the out 
come. The Record is long, containing 
many volumes of testimony and hun 
dreds of exhibits. An immediate de 
cision is not expected, but we hope 
to have favorable news for you long 
before your next meeting. 

We hear much these days of post- 
war planning. Wisdom dictates such 
planning, if it be not carried to the 
extent of impeding the war effort. 
Surely there is some wise and happy 
medium between the extreme on the 
one hand of forging blindly ahead or 
perhaps in circles never lifting our 
eyes to the horizons of the future and 
on the other hand assuming that any 
government or any men have the 
wisdom or the foresight to control or 
arrange all the details of our lives 
from the womb to the tomb. I think it 
is blasphemy not to leave a few things 
to God, to nature, to the laws of gravi- 
tation and perhaps there are one or 
two things we might leave to chance. 

Turning to electrical wholesaling, 
this happy medium seems quite evi- 
dent. You can carry on the war effort 
and also keep your organization intact 
and intuned to the progress of your 
industry by preparing now to avail 
yourselves of some of the countless 
opportunities that are, through the 
war itself, already uniolding for the 
post war era. 

Your President and your Managing 
Director have this morning indicated 
some of them. One of the most promis- 
ing is the peacetime uses of electronic 
devices. Their widespread use by the 
\rmy, the Navy and the Air Forces 
and by the industrial plants behind 
the lines, under pressure of war, have 
speeded their development and dramat- 
ically advertised to industry and busi- 
ness and to the general public their 
actual uses and countless possibilities. 

After this war we must rebuild our 
world or live among the ruins, morally 
and spiritually as well as materially. 
And in that rebuilding, by providing 
jobs, encouragement and new visions 
of life for the men returning and for 
their families, industry and commerce 
will have a leading role. No group in 
that new business world has more 
challenging opportunities and a surer 
footing upon the road ahead than the 
men of the electrical industry. 
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IF YOU NEED new fluorescent lighting for 
your war plant, naturally you want to 
select it carefully—give it the same close 
scrutiny that you give to the product you 
turn out. But perhaps you haven't time. 
That’s where fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
O-LIER label come in. 


t ; 

tl 7 

THAT LABEL on a fixture tells you that any 
further test or check is unnecessary. Be- 
cause FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures have been 
tested by impartial experts—Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., of New York, 
and CERTIFIED by them as meeting 50 
rigid specifications setup by MAZDA Lamp 
makers to assure you dependable lighting. 





OVER 40 leading fixture makers through- 
out the country participate in this 
FLEUR-O-LIER specification program. 
So wherever your plant is located, there 
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is probably one or more of these 
FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS 
near you to supply Certified fixtures that 
protect you and the worker who uses them. 





EVERY INDIVIDUAL part of a FLEUR-O- 
LIER fixture is tested and Certified—as 
well as the assembled unit. Starters and 
ballasts, vital control parts, also meet 
exacting standards and carry their own 
E.T. L. labels. 





FLEUR-O-LIER FIXTURES using non-critical 
materials are now available. Non-ferrous 
reflectors are covered by the same rigid 


FLEUR- 


CERTIFIED 





help for him..and help for you 


specifications as the former steel reflec. 7 


tors; have high reflection factor, stur- 
diness, safety, light weight; are built to 
Bureau of Standards design. And they 
give you the same dependable service as 
always. They can be obtained by war 
plants on suitable WPB priorities. 


== 





NEW! So that you may have full 
information about FLEUR-O-LIER 
specifications, a booklet including 
complete engineering data has 
been prepared for your guidance. 
Written by lighting experts, this 
booklet will be a valuable addi- 
tion to your file on industrial 
lighting. With it you also get the 
full story of the FLEUR-O-LIER 
program and list of manufacturers. 
Write NOW to FLEUR-O-LIER 
MANUFACTURERS, 2121-6 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











O-LIERS 


FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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NEWA Commodity Committees Make 
War-Lime, Post-War Suggestions 


Post-war rewiring, simpli- 
specialty items, 


more essential appliances, 


city of 


handling of cable reels, etc., 
receive attention of groups 
at Buffalo 


Hit commodity committees of 
the National Whole- 
salers Association, meeting on May 
24 at the first NEWA War Conier- 
ence, made the following reports 
which were consolidated and read to 
the association members by Mr. Al- 
fred Byers, Secretary of NEWA. 


Electrical 


WIRING DEVICE COMMITTEE 


Recommended that the wholesaler 
can best assist the manufacturer and 
render a valuable service both to his 
customers and the war program by 
making every effort to obtain from 
his customers and give to the manu- 
facturer a delivery schedule in detail 
as to when materials are required on 
ull inquiries and orders. 

It also recommended that mem- 
ers stress the point that their cus- 
tomers place orders for the small 
ninor items along with the specialty 
and quantity items as soon as con- 
tracts are signed as these seemingly 
inimportant items tie up a large 
ontract job. 


WIRE AND CABLE COMMITTEE 


Reported on cable reels. Discus- 
sion developed the fact that whole- 
salers are still losing money on reels. 





Alfred Byers, secretary 
reading to the members of the asso- 
ciation the consolidated reports of the 
commodity committee chairmen. 


of NEWA, 


It revealed that some of the losses 
may be reduced by having all reels 
returned promptly so that there will 
be no penalties on account of reels 
being out more than one year. It 
suggested that in getting quotations 
from manufacturers for wire to be 
sold to war agencies that in all cases 
the manufacturers be asked to state 
the value of the reels that will be re- 
quired so that this cost can be in- 
cluded in the wholesalers quotation. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Took no formal action nor offered 
any specific recommendation. They 
pointed out, however, that as food 
is such a prominent subject at the 
moment it is expected that the farm- 
ers will be receiving more and more 
sympathetic consideration and that 
one can confidently expect an open- 
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ing up of this tremendous market in 
the near future. At present, even 
the small allotment of copper avail- 
able for restricted uses, the commit- 
tee reported that there are signs ot 
this development and that the dis- 
tributors would do well to tie in 
closely with this market. 

It was also reported that steel 
wire for farmers’ circuits has been 
made available and it noted 
with pleasure that REA headquar- 
ters had arranged to have these pur- 
chases handled through distributors. 


was 


BATTERIES AND FLASHLIGHT 
COMMITTEE 


Requested that a letter be written 
by all interested parties to Mr. Robt. 
Beatty, WPB Consumers Durable 
Div., Flashlight Batteries 
Section, stressing the real civilian 
need realized by his section now, in 
an endeavor to obtain increased raw 
material releases hoped for by manu- 
facturers as a result of amended 
L-71, May 21, °43. 

It suggested that wholesalers ac- 
quaint themselves more fully with 
good priority ratings now allowed to 
a large list of customers by CMP 5 
and 5A, and that manufacturers in- 
vestigate possibility of permissible 


Goods 
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IF YOU NEED new fluorescent lighting for 
your war plant, naturally you want to 
select it carefully—give it the same close 
scrutiny that you give to the product you 
turn out. But perhaps you haven’t time. 
That’s where fixtures bearing the FLEUR- 
O-LIER label come in. 
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THAT LABEL on a fixture tells you that any 
further test or check is unnecessary. Be- 
cause FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures have been 
tested by impartial experts—Electrical 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., of New York, 
and CERTIFIED by them as meeting 50 
rigid specifications setup by MAZDA Lamp 
makers to assure you dependable lighting. 
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OVER 40 leading fixture makers through- 
out the country participate in this 
FLEUR-O-LIER specification program. 
So wherever your plant is located, there 
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is probably one or more of these 
FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS 
near you to supply Certified fixtures that 
protect you and the worker who uses them. 





EVERY INDIVIDUAL part of a FLEUR-O- 
LIER fixture is tested and Certified—as 
well as the assembled unit. Starters and 
ballasts, vital control parts, also meet 
exacting standards and carry their own 


E.T. L. labels. 





FLEUR-O-LIER FIXTURES using non-critical 
materials are now available. Non-ferrous 
reflectors are covered by the same rigid 





specifications as the former steel reflec- 
tors; have high reflection factor, stur- 
diness, safety, light weight; are built to 
Bureau of Standards design. And they 
give you the same dependable service as 
always. They can be obtained by war 
plants on suitable WPB priorities. 


== 





NEW! So that you may have full 
information about FLEUR-O-LIER 
specifications, a booklet including 
complete engineering data has 
been prepared for your guidance. 
Written by lighting experts, this 
booklet will be a valuable addi- 
tion to your file on industrial 
lighting. With it you also get the 
full story of the FLEUR-O-LIER 
program and list of manufacturers. 
Write NOW to FLEUR-O-LIER 
MANUFACTURERS, 2121-6 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED 


FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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NEWA Commodity Committees Make 


War-Lime. Post-War Suggestions 


Post-war rewiring, simpli- 
specialty items, 


more essential appliances, 


city of 


handling of cable reels, etc., 
receive attention of groups 
at Buffalo 


Hl commodity committees of 
the National W hole- 
salers Association, meeting on May 
24 at the first NEWA War Confer- 
ence, made the following reports 
which were consolidated and read to 
the association members by Mr. Al- 
fred Byers, Secretary of NEWA. 


Electrical 


WIRING DEVICE COMMITTEE 


Recommended that the wholesaler 
can best assist the manufacturer and 
render a valuable service both to his 
customers and the war program by 
making every effort to obtain from 
his customers and give to the manu- 
facturer a delivery schedule in detail 
as to when materials are required on 
ill inquiries and orders. 

It also recommended that mem- 
ers stress the point that their cus- 
tomers place orders for the small 
ninor items along with the specialty 
and quantity items as soon as con- 
tracts are signed as these seemingly 
inimportant items tie up a large 
ontract job. 


WIRE AND CABLE COMMITTEE 


Reported on cable reels. Discus- 
sion developed the fact that whole- 
salers are still losing money on reels. 





Alfred Byers, secretary 
reading to the members of the asso- 
ciation the consolidated reports of the 
commodity committee chairmen. 


of NEWA, 


It revealed that some of the losses 
may be reduced by having all reels 
returned promptly so that there will 
be no penalties on account of reels 
being out more than one year. It 
suggested that in getting quotations 
from manufacturers for wire to be 
sold to war agencies that in all cases 
the manufacturers be asked to state 
the value of the reels that will be re- 
quired so that this cost can be in- 
cluded in the wholesalers quotation. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION COMMITTEE 


Took no formal action nor offered 
any specific recommendation. They 
pointed out, however, that as food 
is such a prominent subject at the 
moment it is expected that the farm- 
ers will be receiving more and more 
sympathetic consideration and that 
one can confidently expect an open- 
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ing up of this tremendous market in 
future. At present, even 
the small allotment of copper avail- 
able for restricted uses, the commit- 
tee reported that there are signs of 
this development and that the dis- 
tributors would do well to tie in 
closely with this market. 

It was also reported that steel 
wire for farmers’ circuits has been 
made available and it was noted 
with pleasure that REA headquar- 
ters had arranged to have these pur- 
chases handled through distributors. 


the near 


BATTERIES AND FLASHLIGHT 
COMMITTEE 


Requested that a letter be written 
by all interested parties to Mr. Robt. 
Beatty, WPB Consumers Durable 
Div., Flashlight Batteries 
Section, stressing the real civilian 
need realized by his section now, in 


Goods 


an endeavor to obtain increased raw 
material releases hoped for by manu- 
facturers as a result of amended 
L-71, May 21, °43. 

It suggested that wholesalers ac- 
quaint themselves more fully with 
reger dd priority ratings now allowed to 
a large list of customers by CMP 5 
and 5A, and that manufacturers in- 
vestigate possibility of permissible 
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THE FUTURE OF FLUORESCENT LIGHTING is something to conjure with. It's 
a natural for the postwar home in the coming plastics, light-metals 

and electronics age. Just take a look at any of the recent magazine 
articles on the postwar home. Architects and designers are thinking in 
terms of fluorescent, the most efficient lighting known. Victory will 
bring a market as big as the world! 


TODAY A SYLVANIA LAMP GIVES SEVEN TIMES THE LUMEN-HOURS FOR THE SAME 
MONEY SPENT ON FLUORESCENT IN 1938. That's why cool, shadowless, glare- 
free fluorescent lighting has done so much for the miracle of American 
war production. 


EMERGENCY REQUIREMENT. Underwriters' Laboratories, Inc. has approved 
2-conductor cord in place of 3-conductor cord on fluorescent fixtures for 
the duration. But fcr operation on a circuit of not more than 150 volts to 
ground. Advantage to war industry is conservation of copper and rubber. 
Advantage also of simplified wiring since no separate ground is required. 


SYLVANIA'S NEW FIXTURE OF THE FUTURE (See double spread this issue) is 
sure to sweep the country. One secret of its success is superb finish 
of the composition reflector. Special type of prime coat seals up the 
pores of the durable composition. With reflector efficiency skin- 
deep, scrutinize the complexion of the composition reflectors you select. 


EXPEDITES APPLICATIONS. Regional WPB offices can now grant PD-lA 
applications under $500 (formerly $100). Speeds up process and saves time 
for all concerned. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, AA-4 is lowest priority rating now applicable on 
fluorescent and incandescent lamp purchases. Ratings of AA-5 or below 
for lamp purchases are now considered as "unrated." Fluorescent sockets 
require A-l-J or better. 


NO "SHOEMAKER'S CHILDREN" AT SYLVANIA. Recently one of our plants 
wound up two and a half years, 3,332,000 man-hours, without a single 
lost-time accident. One good reason was scientifically planned light- 
ing for top efficiency. 


ACCIDENTS THAT HELP THE AXIS LURK IN PLANT SHADOWS 
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tolerances as allowed in other com 
modities in the hopes of making full 
package shipments to avoid penalty 
to wholesalers. 


CAST METAL CONDUIT 
FITTINGS COMMITTEE 
manufactur- 
NEWA in 


corporate in their advertising—the 


Recommended that 
ers. Wholesalers and 


replacement of open wiring (due to 


the war emergency) with other 
standard methods normally approved 
by the Board of Underwriters and 
Electrical Inspectors after the war is 


over. 


JOINT MEETING 
APPLIANCE COMMITTEES 


Gave consideration to servicing 


and repair problems. There was a 
diversity of opinion on the availa- 
bility of repair parts but it was the 
consensus of opinion that it is 
largely the manufacturers’ problem 
which they are endeavoring to work 
out in the interests of the public, 
the dealers and the distributors. 
There were some unfavorable 
comments on the cost to the distrib 
utor of returning defective parts in 
How 
ever, several distributors expressed 


the opinion that this important sery 


order to secure replacements. 


ice would help the war effort and 
is in line with the distributor’s 


unction. 


LEFT PHOTO. 


up on a wholesaler in this photo. 


Square D Company, New York; J. A. 


Three manufacturers apparently are ganging 


The draft status of servicemen in 
the distributor’s organization § ap- 
peared to be a problem with each 
individual distributor for which no 
general solution could be offered. 


New essentially needed civilian 
supplies 
Consideration was given 


as to 
what the association might do in 
connection with the manufacture of 
essentially needed civilian supplies, 
such as electric irons, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, etc., and it was 
decided that this subject could best 
be handled by a working committee 
of the association as a whole. The 
Joint Committee understood that 
such a committee has been appointed 
and solicited the cooperation of the 
entire membership of the association 
in carrying out their work. 


Government Regulations 


There was considerable discussion 
concerning an action which was re 
ported as under way in an allied in- 
dustry, the distribution of iceboxes. 
The discussion centered around a 
proposed discriminatory order from 
which might 
differ- 
ent consumer ceiling prices for small 


a government agency 
permit the establishment of 


dealers and for ice distributing com 
panies. The Joint Committee ex- 
pressed its disapproval of the idea 


of having more than one consumer 


Camera Clicks at Buffalo 


price ceiling established for the 
same commodity. The subject was 
finally resolved in this meeting by a 
motion made and carried that the 
problem as it affects the membership 
of this association should be referred 
to the 
the suggestion that the matter be 


Executive Committee with 
referred, in turn, by them to the 
Management Committee of the As 
sf lation for deliberation and appro- 
priate action. 


Post-war Plans 


Being acquainted with the Post- 
War 


NEWA, a suggestion was made, in 


Planning Committee of 
which all present concurred, that a 
sub-committee on Appliances be ap 
pointed to assist in the post-war 
planning of the association and to 
cooperate with the efforts of the 
main committee in connection with 
the merchandizing of appliances. 


Importance of the Wholesaler 


\ttention was directed to the 


recent manufacturers’ advertising 
stressing the importance of the serv- 


ices performed by wholesalers. 


OUTSIDE CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS COMMITTEE 


Recommended that all manufac- 


turers of this commodity simplify 


their lines of specialty items for bet- 


ter post-war distribution, 











Co., St. Louis; Neil B. Walsh, Spero Electric Corp., Cleve- 
land; and Henry Czech, Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
Chicago. CENTER PHOTO. Unusual to find the NEWA 
staff and the NEWA management committee relaxed from 
their convention duties long enough to be photographed. They 
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are, front row: Chas. G. Pyle, Rose Cleary, Alfred Byers, 
Left to right: H. R. Allen, D. Lyle Fife. Rear: J. L. Busey, F. R. Eiseman, John M. 
Webb, Crouse-Hinds Newton, A. H. Nicoll. RIGHT PHOTO. A _ Philadelphia 


foursome caught by the cameraman in the Statler lobby: I. to r., 
C. E. Mason, Novelty Electric Company, Philadelphia; S. 
Bordman, Franklin Electric Company, Philadelphia; E. A. 
Wilson, Colonial Electric Co., Philadelphia; and E. E. Hedler, 
National Electrical Contractors Association, Philadelphia. 


~~ 


1) 





odge “Duration Lines Pitfalls— 
rotect Post-War Appliance Sales 


Intelligent analysis of local conditions, dealers’ capabili- 


By Howard J. Emerson 


ties, types and quality of non-electrical products, will help 


wholesalers avoid pitfalls in taking on “duration lines” | 











NE wholesaler’s recent study 
of the reasons for the success 
or failure of the non-electrical 

which some wholesalers are 
selling to their dealers in place of 


lines 


appliances, resulted in some advice 
and caution for the rest of the trade. 
His 


other wholesalers since interviewed 


observations, and those of 
on this subject, have made it evident 
that success in the handling of non- 
electrical goods requires a thorough 
appraisal and study of several fac- 
tors, including the product, the mar- 
ket and the individual dealers. Some 
of these studies must be made be- 
fore the decides to 
handle the products, others are re- 


wholesaler 


quired later as a basis for proper 
distribution among the dealers. 

It would that 
the wholesaler would make certain 
of the quality of any product he 
carries, Yet, in taking on new, non- 


seem self-evident 


electrical goods, this does not ap- 
pear to be the prevailing practice. 
The 


Zoe yds as a 


wholesaler is handling these 
war-time expedient. 
Often he knows nothing, or very 
little about their manufac- 
ture, etc. Naturally, then, he has 
not the same valuable background 
to help him judge the quality of the 
product and the reputation of the 
manufacturer that guides him in se- 
lecting electrical appliances. 


them, 


But, in spite of this, the whole- 
saler who stops to think about it for 
a moment will realize that his cur- 
and 


rent future reputation as an 
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electrical distributor may depend on 
the quality of the glassware or anti- 
freeze that is being taken on now. 
This doesn’t mean necessarily that 
only high priced items should be 
considered. But it does mean that 
the wholesaler should be able to say 
to himself 


‘ 


‘when I sell a can of floor 
wax for a dollar it should be worth 
a dollar.” He will know that a war- 
time reputation for handling “junk” 
will hang over into the post-war 
period, leaving him to renew his 
selling of electrical goods under a 
cloud of well-founded suspicion. 


The Wholesaler Studies the Market 


Too great an anxiety to get sub- 
stitute lines to fill the shelves and to 
keep up the volume as the supply 
of electrical appliances dwindles, 
can lead to disaster. A lot of money 
will flow into non-electrical 
products. How much of it will 
come back to the wholesaler depends 
a lot on what study he makes of 
his own market for these goods. 

“His own” is a very important 
consideration. Reports of successes 
by other wholesalers, and national 


these 


figures on the demand for certain 
products must not overshadow an 
intensive study of his own immedi- 
ate market. 

For example, the shift in popula- 
tion to many centers of war industry 
would tend to create in those areas 
a large demand for basic house- 
wares to be used by those families 


who swarm into new defense hous- 
ing projects and by those who take 
old unfurnished or badly-furnished 
living accommodations. 

But. it follows, too. that in the 
many sections of the country where 
there has been little, if any, change 
in the population, where people ar¢ 
staying at their old jobs and _ liv- 
ing in their old houses, there will be 
a demand considerably less than in 
the previously - mentioned areas. 
And then the lack of private build- 
ing would also have an unfavorable 
effect on the demand for basic 
housewares, as would the very im- 
portant factor that the current 
record-breaking number of mar- 
riages are not resulting in the fur- 
nishing of homes or apartments. 

Consideration of these influences 
will enable a wholesaler to weigh 
the pros and cons of carrying many 
different lines of non-electrical 
including furniture, with 
better chances that his final decision 
will be right. 


gor rds, 


Equipment Needs 


3efore taking on new lines, elec- 
trical wholesalers are finding it wise 
to consider the equipment and per- 
sonnel requirements for each con- 
templated product. 

For instance, many wholesalers 
have taken on the distribution of 
furniture and seem to be making out 
quite well. But it doesn’t follow 
that any wholesaler should hasten 
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to take on that line without consid- 
ering more than the demands of his 
local market. He must look around 
s showroom and his stockroom to 
see if he can give adequate storage 
and proper display to such a bulky 
line. If his storeroom is inadequate 
for holding a sufficient quantity of 
furniture, and it does not appear 
likely that his profits from this new 
line would warrant the renting of 
ore space, then it is probable that 
he could not buy furniture in quan- 
ities large enough to command a 
mipetitive price. 
The wholesaler will have to con 





Furniture moves in as electrical lines 
peter out but intelligent analysis should 
precede such purchases. Photo at Listen- 
Walter & Gough, Los Angeles. 


sider the personnel requirements for 
each type of product he hopes to 
carry. If he was primarily an ap- 
pliance distributor, and his salesmen 
are still available and not too close 
to being drafted, then it would ap- 
pear that he convert these salesmen 
to the selling of substitute lines— 
f he chooses the right products. But 
1¢ must know if the contemplated 
oduct will require 


more sales 


calls than his force can handle. If 
they can not make the required 
number of calls, then he will not be 
able to build up a volume that will 
make the new product profitable to 
handle. 

Other wholesalers, to whom ap- 
pliances were a supplement to their 
electrical supplies business, may 
find that they could not do an ade- 
quate job of selling any non-electri- 
cal lines. Many such wholesalers 
have shifted their former appliance 
salesmen into gaps in their supplies 
staffs, or have put them to work on 
war-time jobs such as expediting or 
priorities work. 


Studying the Dealers 


When the wholesaler has de- 
cided that he can take on certain 
non-electrical lines and handle them 
profitably, he then has before him 
the need to analyze his individual 
dealers. These retail outlets must 
be considered for their qualities of 
location, financial structure, and for 
the capabilities of each owner. 

The dealer as an individual is of 
prime importance. Unless this re- 
tailer has the ability to convert his 
knowledge of merchandising toward 
the sale of goods other than electri- 
cal, the wholesaler is causing trouble 
for himself and possible chaos for 
the dealer when he loads him up 


with a_ stock of non-electrical 
products. 
One large’ eastern appliance 


wholesaler found that some of his 
successful dealers were psychologi- 
cally unsuited to handle other lines. 
Years of experience and association 
with appliances and related electric 
goods had made them successful 
electrical dealers. But it had not 
made them merchandizers. In the 
absence of the intensive sales co- 
operation and consumer advertising 
normally given by appliance makers, 
these dealers would probably ac- 
complish nothing but their own ruin 
in any attempt to handle non- 
electrical lines. 

The dealers location as it relates 
to the community’s known retail 
shopping centers also must influence 
to a considerable degree the types 
of non-electrical goods which he can 
sell successfully. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
buying areas known as “auto row”, 


“radio row’, “furniture row’’—a 
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condition in large cities and in many 
smaller ones, in which the retailers 
of the same lines of products tend 
to congregate on one street, or in 
one section of the city. It is a prac- 
tical arrangement that fits into the 
buying habits of the customers. 

If the wholesaler has dealers in 
that type of neighborhood, it will 
be wise for him to find out what 
non-electrical products already are 
sold there. Then he will be able to 
consider the same or related prod- 
ucts as lines he may carry with some 
degree of certainty that potential 
customers will pass the stores. 

But, if a product such as furni- 
ture, is not sold there, then the 
wholesaler and his dealers will be 
missing most of their potential cus- 
tomers if they take on a line of fur- 
niture. It will be easier and cheaper 
to capitalize existing buying habits 
than to try changing them for the 
duration, 

Yet, there are exceptions to those 
rules. Any city or community small 
enough to have all types of retail 
stores located within a reasonably 
close area will permit a switch-over 
in products without inviting a short- 
age of potential customers. Such a 
situation would apply to the subur- 
ban communities of large metro- 
politan areas as well as to small 
towns and cities. Another exception 
is a store located where a window 
display will catch the attention of a 
great people before it 
reaches the regular shopping areas. 
Proximity to bus and trolley sta- 
tions, often provides such a location. 


crowd of 


The Dealer's Finances 


Before distributing new lines to 
his dealers, the wholesaler would be 
wise to consider the store owner’s 
financial condition. He must see if 
the individual is financially able to 
stock and carry what may be a slow- 
moving high-profit line, or to carry 
himself through with a low-profit 
line until that product reaches a 
high volume of sales. 

‘he financial situation is of im- 
portance with those appliance deal- 
ers who realized a high rate of turn- 
over with only enough capital to 
carry showroom samples. Should a 
new line demand heavy investment 
in inventory, those dealers might 
not be able to stock up and still have 
money left to pay the fixed charges. 
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Top Speed by Wholesalers 








KikEL is laid, a ship is built, 
equipped and it sails, all in a 
matter of days or weeks ,or 
whatever the latest record may be. 
There are hundreds of ships on the 
ways and wherever vessels are built, 
there the electrical wholesaler has 
his place in the picture. 
klectrical equipment, supplies, 
and fittings must be complete to the 
last detail, the same as’ with all 
other equipment, before a ship is 


permitted to leave the port of its 


birth. New orders for marine elec 





Fred C. Phillips 


*Sales Manager, Lowe Electric Co., 
Tacoma, Wash 
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By Fred C. Phillips* 


trical equipment are coming into 
the wholesaler’s establishment every 
day while scores of others are in 
various stages of being “processed,” 
if that term is acceptable. 

When an order reaches my desk 
it is literally pounced upon to get 
it into the “works,” for it must pass 
through many hands and then its 
components must be routed into 
devious channels before it can ful- 
fll its mission and lay its precious 
cargo on the decks of the waiting 
ship. Sometimes it may run up a 
blind passage or get aground and 
have to be towed off. Here and 
there it may be sniped at or strafed 
or even a “fish” let go in its direc 
tion. But with timed accuracy—not 
just eventually—the goods must 
get there, and that, dear readers, is 
the wholesaler’s job, “that and noth- 
When Edgar Allen Poe 


had his “Raven” quote that “noth 


ing more.” 


ing more” line he evidently had not 
put in a hard day expediting ship 
orders, or, if so, then he fell far 
a mouthful. 

It will do no harm to pause for a 


short of quoting 


moment and reflect upon just what 
becomes of an order and get an 
overall picture of what happens to 
it after it reaches here and has been 
translated from the form of a cus- 
tomer’s order into what fits into a 
wholesaler’s operating procedure. 
Here is one that is fairly typical. 


It calls for various items falling into 


the following four general groups 

(1) Panels and switchboards. 

(2) Degaussing equipment. ( Fi 
the protection of ships from mag 
netic mines ). 

(3) Electrical fittings and fix- 
tures. 

(4) Marine cable. 

This order is placed with us bear- 
ing detailed delivery requirements 
for each ship on which the mate- 
rials are to be used. These specifi- 
cations give quantities called for by 
hull number and date when wanted. 
These dates are what the whole- 
saler must keep before him and hold 
sacred above all things. 

Stocks on hand play an important 
part in keeping vards going, so, the 
first step is to check the orders 
against warehouse stocks and “ear- 
mark” the items that are to be de- 
livered from stock. The next step 
is to break down additional quanti- 
ties needed. and place purchase 
orders *ath “the various suppliers. 
Every gene of these orders must 
specify the” required delivery date 
at which the material must be laid 
\ll details must 
also be specified on each order to 


down at the ship. 
the supplier. At the same time, the 
supplier is required to advise us at 
once as to his ability to meet all re- 
quirements. 

It is not out of the way here to 
point to the very decided advantage 
the electrical wholesaler has in se- 
curing such materials for the ship- 
builder. 

\ majority of the suppliers, as 
represented by the materials in 
volved in this particular order are 
people with whom he has been do- 
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(rives Top Speed to Shipbuilding 








In shipyards, as in other war production plants—the warehouse and 


service facilities of the electrical wholesaler plus the knowledge of 


materials and sources of his trained personnel, are found indis- 


pensable to the attaining and maintaining of top speed in output 


ig business for many years—manu 


~ 


icturers who have converted their 


plants to the war-time effort. The 


holesaler knows these manufac 


irers intimately. Often he has 








visited their plants, knows their 


manufacturing set-up as well as 


many of their key officials and pro 


duction men. In our case, we have 


been doing business with some of 
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them for 50 years, for our company 
was established in 1889. Therefore, 

is not stretching the point to say 
that the wholesaler in this emer 


veency represents an extension of the 
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POLE LINE HARDWARE AND 


CONSTRUCTION SPECIALTIES 
CATALOG No. 43 


Send the Coupon Today for Your Copy of This New Catalo 


or Write Your Nearest Seyler Sales Office. 


H. T. Drake 
150 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


F. L. Frable 
100 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H. E. Burns 
Investment Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. V. Stevens 
Room 420 

220 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SEYLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Chas. L. Ward Co. 

2206 Power & Light 
Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Geo. H. Wahn Co. 
99-103 High St. 


Boston, Mass. 


D. N. Snetsinger 

67 Union Commerce 
Bldg. 

Cleveland, Ohio 


R. H. Cupples Co. 
824 First St. N. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Geo. W. Swallow 
1324—4 Ist St. 
Des Moines, lowa 


C. C. Dicken 

P. O. Box 31 
Cherokee Station 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. C. Biglin 
177 Harris St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Wayne M. Cory 

305 Merchants Bank 
Bidg. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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uanufacturers’ facilities to the very 
site of the job. 

In securing some of the materials 
for ship outfitting, the electrical 
wholesaler has had to make contact 
with certain suppliers who are new 
to him, but that procedure offers 
no more complications than those 
encountered in his own field in the 
past, when taking on and absorbing 
new lines. 

Now let’s get back to the order. 

Supposing one of the suppliers 
announces that he cannot make the 
delivery date; that he cannot get 
the necessary materials or is doubt- 
ful for other reasons. The next 
step is not to drop him and go look- 
ing elsewhere, possibly to meet the 
same obstacle and lose valuable 
time. Instead, the shipyard is noti- 
fied at once and their expediter gets 
on the job. He, through the War 
Production Board, assists in show- 
ing the manufacturer how the de- 
livery may be met. With the au- 
thority of the Board and with all 
the necessities of the case made 
clear, usually the bottleneck can be 
cleared so that the order can be put 
into production. This being the 
case, and the manufacturer notify- 
ing us that he has the green light 
and can come through on time, it 
is our duty then to notify the ship- 
yard at once of the fact so that the 
particular item may be checked off 
as assured, Every item in the ship- 
yard order must be handled by us 
in this way, first we have the neces- 
sity explained, then assurance ob- 
tained from the supplier and finally 
the answer checked back with the 
vard. 


Must Follow Up on Orders 


sut the wholesaler cannot rest on 
his laurels at that point. The work 
has only just started. He must keep 
in close touch with the supplier at 
frequent intervals by telegram or 
letter to see that unforseen diffi- 
culties have not come up which look 
as though they might effect the de- 
livery. Such persistent follow-up is 
to unearth the bugs that might pos- 
sibly develop into serious obstacles 
later. Sometimes the supplier noti- 
fies us voluntarily. 

For instance, the president of one 
company wired us that he was held 
up on 36 pounds of cadmium, with- 


out which the order would be held 
up, and could we do something at 
once to help him? Inside of three 
minutes we had the yard expediter 
on the phone and explained what 
was wrong. He acted as quickly 
with the War Production Board. 
The Board, in short order, located 
another manufacturer who had a 
slight excess and the 36 pounds was 
promptly on the way to our sup- 
plier. 


Transcontinental Problems 


Most of our suppliers are in the 
Middle West or on the Atlantic 
seaboard. If the supplier is on the 
Atlantic Coast we in the Northwest 
can count on 14 days in transit. 
Therefore, the dates on which the 
various articles in this order start 
to roll now become the all important 
factors. Follow-ups are made by 
airmail and telegrams and perhaps 
long distance calls. The materials 
may be coming safely through the 
factory, but once through they must 
get on the cars not even a day later 
than the 14 day margin. In effect, 
the manufacturer’s production line 
now stretches three thousand miles 
across country, as far as the safety 
of this order is concerned. 

Now, let’s say everything is safely 
on the train or trains and is started. 
The conscientious wholesaler then 
checks with the railroad company to 
make sure. Then he checks with 
the shipyard to give them the glad 
tidings. 

On they come—Cleveland, Chi- 


cago, Minneapolis, Spokane. But 
wait a minute. Spokane! That’s 


getting close. Are the goods really 
there? So comes another check 
with the transportation company. 
Yes. Car in. Out 6.05 p.m. today 
enroute Tacoma. And again the 
shipyard is notified. 

Now we are nearing the center of 
the whirlpool. Things are moving 
faster. We can now count pretty 
near to the hour when the car will 
be in. We add to that the time to 
spot the car at the shipyard siding 
or truck the materials to the yard, 
as the case may be. If the latter, 
the local transportation company is 
notified and arrangements made for 
trucks to be on hand. The shipyard 
is once more notified and they in 
turn get ready to assemble crews. It 
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is no exaggeration to say that not 
once but many, many ‘imes is the 
margin so close that electrical and 
unloading crews have been as- 
sembled and are waiting when the 
box car or truck door is ready to be 
opened. 

The saga of our original order is 
now complete in so far as the high- 
lights go, and what we have related 
is not at all unusual. Sometimes the 
suppliers can go ahead without de- 
lays and delivery date is even antici- 
pated. But even with everything 
going smoothly, we are still called 
upon to make the same checks and 
double checks all down the line. 

The question may be asked: 
“Why relate all this? We are all 
doing something like that every 
day.” 

Yes, but how often do we stop 
and take stock of ourselves and the 
function we are performing in this 
war? Do we look at each step as 
a detail, an arduous detail, “that, 
and nothing more”? Or do we con- 
template the picture as a whole and 
derive for ourselves some inspira- 
tion in so doing? 


Another Wholesaler Help 


And there is one function of the 
wholesaler that I am satisfied that 
the majority of us have never re- 
alized fully. A distributor in the 
industrial field expressed it to me 
recently. He called it the “minds at 
rest function.” 

He said that there is no doubt 
that the demands for speed, and the 
attendant worries, are burning up 
manpower in the purchasing and 
production departments of our war 
industries as surely as on the firing 
line. 

The fact that the wholesaler, from 
the moment an order is laid on his 
desk until the moment the goods 
are delivered at the war plant, as- 
sumes responsibility for that deliv- 
ery, and notifies these harassed men 
step by step of the progress of the 
materials is something of almost 
incalculable value in the war effort. 

He is saving these men at least 
some of the impact of these worries. 
Through the expenditure of his own 
energy he is conserving that of the 
men who are immediately behind 
the production of ships and guns 
and planes. 
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TAPE TAKES 10 THE AIR 


Bombers... fighters... pursuit planes... 
there’s a job for tape in every one of them. 


And there’s an even bigger job for tape 
in the factories that are pouring out the 
planes that carry the war to the enemy’s 
homeland. It’s that way all through the 
Armed Forces and in every branch of 
war industry. 


Obviously, these needs are first needs 
and must take precedence over all others. 
That’s why Security Tape is sometimes 

hard to get. 





Since Security is on every front it 
must necessarily reach the less 
important jobs at a slower pace. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center + New York 
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By Richard C. Waldron* 


alk Wire and Gable Gare TODAY 
Or Victory and—Sales 1OMORROW 


In this all-out war, everything you do must contribute to winning 


an all-out victory—and right now, spreading the gospel of better 


sare for existing materials and installations will do just that 





ODAY, when 


] - ] + 
and rubber scarcity cables mus 


due to the coppel 
last as long as possible and re 
placements cannot: be obtained, it 1s 
particularly important to take the 
best care possible of existing cables 

Yet, by taking certain simple pre- 
cautions their life may be prolonged 
under normal operation or they may 
be made to carry greater loads fot 
the duration without complete de 
terioration of the cables, and unde 
war-time conditions, the whole 
saler’s salesman will perform a valu- 
able service if he helps his custom- 
ers to “stretch” the life of ever) 
installation. 

While the suggestions that follow 
are all common sense procedure and 
probably have been advanced before, 
a repetition may bring to mind some 


ases In ever\ production plant 
where they could be used to advan 


tage, 
Storage of Cables 


Tell every engineer and contrac- 
tor that they should store cables in 
i cool place. \ll chemical reactions 
take place at a higher rate at high 
emperatures than at low tempera- 
tures. The greatest deterioration of 
ow voltage cables is due to chemical 
internal 


‘hanges, oxidation or 


thanges in the compound itself. 


\nd warn them that they should 





Graduate engineer, Harvard Univer- 
sity; assistant engineer, the Okonite 
Company and Hazard Insulated Wire 
a Works Division. 











never store reels in the boiler room. 

Remind them that they must pro 
Mois 
ture is injurious to fibrous cover 
ings. When stored out-of-doors thé 


tect cables from the weather. 


coverings may become wet and, 
upon freezing, the fibrous coverings 
are weakened and the saturant flakes 
off. In humid weather mold growth 
is accelerated thus weakening the 
covering. There is then more chance 
of injuring the cable during installa- 
tion. Extremes in temperature may 
cause oil migration in paper cables. 
We are all 


ternal pressures developed in well 


familiar with the in- 
unpregnated cables due to load cur- 
rent. The same effect may occur 
from changes in atmospheric tempet 
atures. If 

high such as from the sun 


these temperatures are 
striking 
be high 
enough to stretch the cable sheath 
\fter the sheath is stretched, 


the cable, the pressures may 


‘ - 
tuere 


may be some compound migratior 
to the bottom of the reel leay ing SOME 
dryness at the top. A uniform tem- 
perature is therefore best for paper 
cables. If this is impossibie they 
turned 


stored on their sides. This applies 


should be occasionally or 


only to relatively long periods of 
storage, six months or more, but 
even a short exposure to the sun 
may cause stretching of the lead 
Reel lagging should be left in place 
until ready to install the cable and 
if overlengths are left on the reel 
stored out doors. the lagging should 
be replaced or a covering applied. 
Reels also must be kept off the 
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addition o the effect of 
the “ables from close 
roximity to the ground, the reel 


langes will rot. Sound reels are 


easier to handle and there is less 
F injury to the cable as it 1s 


removed from the reel. 


Location of Cables 


When your customers are making 
| 


line extensions, remind them to in 


stall cables out of direct sunlight. 
Pole risers should be placed on the 
north side of the pole. In this way 


the maximum temperature May be 


reduced as much as 30° F. This is 
particularly true where the cables 
are in metal conduit. Some of the 


worst heat conditions we have seen 


have 


1 
} 
} 


een in junction boxes and 
lamp standards. 

We are all familiar with the heat 
held in a closed car with a metal top. 
\ conduit exposed to the sun acts 
the same way particularly if closed 
These conduits usually 


have high humidity from the buried 


at the top. 


section which under high tempera 
ture promotes deterioration. 
Cables on bridges Or along build- 
ings should be in the shade as much 
as possible for the 


same reason. 


Place cables under the bridge or 


run along the shady side of the 


building. These exposed sections 


are often the limiting section so fat 
as current carrying capacity of the 
circuit is concerned and simply by 
shading the cable, the safe capacity 
of the entire circuit can be increased 
loaded 


Even if the circuit is not 
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OW available 
HAZAPAK RUBB 


a New 


BUILDING WIRE 
That Conserves 
Critical Materials! 
















SAVES 
RUBBER 


SAVES 
TIN 


SAVES 
CRITICAL 
SYNTHETICS /f 








1. Bare copper con- 
ductor. 











2. Kodapak (cellu- 


lose-acetate butyr- 
ate) tape insula- 
















HAZAPAK Rubberless Building 
Wire, approved by the Underwriter’s Laboratories, 
Inc., is now available for use as a building wire for 
lighting and power circuits. Its insulation and pro- 









3. Moisture - proof 
compacted kraft 
paper cushion. 


tective coverings contain no critical war materials. 

HAZAPAK Rubberless Building Wire conduc- 
tors are first insulated with a sealed layer of Kodapak 
synthetic tape over which is wrapped a further pro- 
tective covering of moisture-proof, crumpled kraft 
paper. This insulation (full N.E.C. thickness), is 
then covered with a Dilec flame and moisture-re- 





4. Dilee flame and 
moisture - resistant 


sisting wrap. It consists of a cotton wrap with full 
coverage of cotton threads wound on spirally with pecan 
several threads wound on in the opposite direction, 
binding the cotton tightly to the wire and forming 
a smooth, fully-covering sheath slightly smaller in 
diameter and smoother than a braid. 

HAZAPAK Type EG Building Wire is ap- 
proved as the neutral grounded conductor in com- 
mon AC circuits and as ‘the “white” conductor in 


cable assemblies such as Hazardex, armored cable, twin The use of Types EG and EI HAZAPAK Rubberless 
lead encased, etc., where the W.P.B. Rubber Restriction Wire is covered by Interim Amendments Nos. 44 and 69 
Order prohibits the use of rubber insulation on the white to the 1940 National Electrical Code. 

or grounded neutral conductor. Consult our nearest office for details about this new type 


HAZAPAK Type EI Building Wire is approved for building wire or ask your wholesaler about HAZAPAK. 
single conductor in open wiring as a wartime alternate for 
rubber-insulated wire, and as the “hot” wire in non-metal- 


HAZARD INSULATED WIRE WORKS 


Division of The Okonite Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. Offices in Principal Cities. 


HAZARD JW Electrical Wires and Cables 


Salvage Your Scrap — Buy U. $. War Bonds 


lic sheathed cable that is run exposed in dry locations. It is 
available in any of the standard building wire colors. 
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to capacity the life of the cable in 
these sections can be materially in- 
creased by this shading. 

Cable runs in buildings should be 
kept away from steam pipes or 
sources of heat. A simple barrier 
where cables pass near steam pipes 
will reduce the effect on the cables. 
Consider the normal direction of 
heat flow when locating the barrier 
so as to direct the convention cur- 
rents away from the cables. If the 
cables cross steam pipes, they should 
be carried under the pipes rather 
than over them. 

The capacity of many circuits 
may be increased by artificial cooling 
or by providing openings to pro- 
mote natural cooling. The circuit 
should first be examined to deter- 
mine the hot spot locations. These 


may be where the cable passes 
through a transformer vault or 


boiler room where a number of ducts 
come together into one bank for a 
short distance or in a tunnel between 
buildings perhaps carrying steam 
and hot water pipes as well as the 
cable circuits. 

The simplest procedure is often 
to provide an opening covered with 
a ventilator so as to encourage nat- 
ural convection. We have found 
many cases where one or two open- 
ings have resulted in a considerable 
draft flowing through a cable tunnel. 
lg natural ventilation cannot be ob- 
tained, a fan can be located so as 
to force air out through a perforated 
manhole cover or specially cut op- 
ening will draw cool air through 
ducts or through a second opening. 
This arrangement will also cool the 
duct runs. 

Water for cooling duct runs has 
been used very effectively and sev- 
eral papers have been presented cov- 
ering this very effective method. 
The entire duct bank may be flooded 
ind kept under water so as to lower 
the thermal resistance of the cables. 
This is unquestionably the most 
‘ffective method but is often diffi- 
‘ult because of drainage, the lack of 
1 water supply, or undesirable for 
‘ther reasons. 

Another method is to provide a 
continuous flow through some oi 
the ducts, those holding the hottest 
cables. This flow can be relatively 
slow and still provide good cooling. 
This may be continuous or only dur- 
ing peak loads. In one case it was 


found that cooling the ducts once 
or twice a week lowered the tem- 
perature of the bank enough to keep 
the maximum temperature within 
safe limits. 

Keeping the ground around a duct 
bank or buried cable moist will im- 
prove the thermal characteristics of 
the earth as well as provide a direct 
cooling. In an experimental instal- 
lation it was found that a rain, even 
relatively light, would drop the earth 
ambient several degrees while the 
cable under study would drop con- 
siderably more than this due to im- 
provement in thermal characteris- 
tics. The ground at this installation 
was normally fairly wet and the 
effect with dry soil or clay would be 
more pronounced. 


Portable Cables and Cords 


Portable cables should receive 
special attention to increase their 
life. These require a large amount 
of rubber and cannot be replaced 
at present. 

Portable cables always should be 
protected from being run over by 
heavy equipment. If the cable must 
run across a passage way, boards 
should be placed on either side like 
one would for a hose, or if it is in 
use for only a short time someone 
should throw it over so it clears the 
truck. Running over the cable a few 
times may not cause immediate fail- 
ure but it may do internal damage 
which will shorten its life. 

Also impress customers with 
these important “don’ts,” viz.—Don’t 
drag cables around sharp corners. 
Don’t yank the cord to remove kinks 
or to loosen it if caught on a pro- 
jection. Don’t run it through a door 
without a block to prevent the door 
closing on the cable. 

Cords should always be kept away 
from high voltage equipment or 
sparking motors. The ozone gener- 
ated by sparking commutators may 
attack the rubber jacket causing 
cracking. The jacket compound has 
a high percentage of rubber and is 
readily attacked by ozone. 

Cords also should be kept away 
from oil and grease. If they do get 
into oil they should be wiped off as 
soon as possible, but they should 
not be cleaned with kerosene or gas- 
oline because the light petroleum 
products are more injurious than 
heavy greases. 
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HOW TO HELP CARE 
FOR WIRE AND CABLE 








Store your supply of wire and cable in a 
cool (not cold) place. 





Keep reels and coils off the ground. 
Moisture rots wooden reel heads. 


























Advise customers to keep cords from 
being run over by moving equipment. 





Advise customers to shift cords and 
cables away from high voltage equipment. 


ustrations courtesy of Okonite. 
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Z ZY 
ELIMINATE DANGEROUS MAINTENANCE... 
COSTLY ERTENSION CORDS, WITH PLUGMOLD 


now WIREMOLD can HELP You 
Do A Better Selling Job Under Today's Conditions 


Wiremold Products and Wiremold Methods find 
increasingly wide application to meet urgent 
war time needs . . . with speed and economy 
in installation, practical conservation of critical 
materials, and advantages that result in in- 
creased electrical efficiency and stepped up pro- 
duction. Wiremold advertising in the industrial 


The Wiremold Company, 





EXTEND OR RELOCATE WIRING FOR BETTER 
LIGHT WITH WIREMOLD RACEWAYS AND FITTINGS 





CONNECT TO NEWLY INSTALLED MACHINES QUICKLY AND EASILY 
WITH WIREMOLD “3000” INDUSTRIAL MULTI-OUTLET SYSTEMS 


Dept. WS-6, Hartford 10, Conn. 








CARRY CURRENT FOR LIGHT, TELEPHONE OR POWER TO 
OFFICE MACHINES AND PRODUCTION UNITS WITH “PANCAKE” 


field, and Wiremold sales aids available to all 
our distributors and their salesmen, carry this 
message to your customers and prospects con- 
stantly. 


We suggest that you write at once to the 
home office, 








USE SIMPLIFIED, EASILY INSTALLED WIREMOLD “3000” 
WIRING SYSTEM FOR GROUPED BRANCH CIRCUIT FEEDERS 










lau | ii i 


tl ie 





INSTALL HIGH-EFFICIENCY FLUORESCENT LIGHT 
WITH SIMPLIFIED WIREMOLD LINE-O-LAMP SYSTEMS 
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Recent WPB Orders And Revisions 





The following communications from various branches of the War Pro- 
duction Board have been issued in recent weeks to explain and interpret 
WPB rulings. Because they have been designed to clear up some known 
difficulty, or to simplify procedure, they deserve the careful attention 
of every wholesaler and wholesaler's salesman. 


Lamps for Residential Use 
—Order L-28 Interpreted 


“The sale and 
lamps is controlled by Order L-28, 
March 30, 
provide equitable distri 


distribution of 


vhich was amended on 
1943, to 
uition among residential and com 
iercial users of the supply of lamp 
\FT 


remaining yD 
quirements of AA-5, or hi 


-R- priority re 
have been filled. 
“Manufacturers are being per 
utted to ship a limited supply of 
unps on unrated orders for resale 
» residential and commercial users 
vho are not in a position to apply 
rating. Preference ratings lowe 
han AA-5 (A-9, A-10, etc.) 


ave no force in the purchase O 


now 


amps. 
“Orders for essential civilian 
leeds, or other non-rated require 


nents should be placed with the 
supplier as heretofore. 
“NO 


p-1x” 


RATING IS AVAILABLI ON 


Retailer's Use of PD-1X 


The application of preference rat- 
PD-1X by a re 


ailer to obtain deliveries of goods 


ings assigned on 


rom a wholesaler is covered in this 
lemorandum from I. N. P. Stokes, 
2nd, assistant general counsel of 
VPB, to N. G. Symonds, deputy 


the Wholesale and Re 


Division. 


lirector of 
tail Trade 

“This question arises from 
the fact that in a number of 


the rating has been assigned to re 


Cases 


tailers. Subsidiary to this principal 


The Editor 


question are inquiries relating to 
drop shipments and to the situation 
where a manufacturer also carries 
a side-line of products not in fact 
him. 


made by The questions are 


answered in the order indicated. 
“(1) The instructions given on 

the PD-1X form appear 

clearly to show that the ratings are 


quite 


assigned for the purpose of obtain- 
ing deliveries only from the pro 
ducer of the goods ordered. In par- 
ticular, this 1s indicated under the 
caption ‘limitations’, where the use 
of the authorized rating is described 
and it is stated that that authorized 
quantity. may be bought from 
more than one producer, but that 
the total of the separate purchase 
orders ‘whether given to one pro 
ducer or to several producers’ must 
not exceed the total quantities cer 
tified. The same theory for the use 
of the form is also to be found in 


the opening explanatory — para- 
graphs. 

“The term ‘producer’ should not 
whole- 


be construed to include a 


saler, and the conclusion follows 
that a preference rating assigned on 
PD-1X cannot properly be 


applied to obtain deliveries from a 


Form 


wholesaler. 


“(2) The above does not, of 
course, mean that the form may not 


be properly applied by a retailer, 
but only that the application must 
he made for deliveries from a pro- 
ducer. As so limited, preference rat- 
ings assigned on the form could not 
drain the stock of a 
wholesaler, and thus defeat the very 


be used to 


purpose of the form. 
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“Consistent with this purpose 


would be the position that drop 
shipments may be obtained on the 
cases ... the 


order is placed by a retailer through 


ratings. In these 
the wholesaler but on the producer 
Delivery is then made direct from 
the producer to the retailer. Obvi 
ously, this procedure could not op 
goods 


erate to drain any stock of 


from the wholesaler, and these 
orders should be treated as placed 
with the producer. 

(3) The third 
sented with the 


question pre 
deals situation 
where a manufacturer also carries 
other products to round out his line 
manufacturer 
should be considered as a producer 


In such case, the 
for the entire line, and the position 
taken that the rating can be prop 
erly applied to deliveries from him. 
\ny position that would require as- 
certainment of the source of manu 
facture of each item ordered would 
place the purchaser in a_ position 
where he might well not have the 
information necessary to the placing 
of the order.” 


Radio Tubes, Electronic 
Devices—Order L-265 


To clear up some misunderstand 
ing and possibly misinterpretation 
of Order L-265. covering radio 
tubes, parts, electronic devices, the 
Electrical Supplies Unit of the 
Wholesale and Divi 


sion issued a statement to cover the 


Retail Trade 
situation, 

“Order L-265 was released by the 
War Production Board on April 
24th, 1943. Insofar as distributors, 
dealers and servicemen are con 
cerned, no order not rated A-1-A 


filled 


consumer delivers a used, defective. 


or higher can be unless the 


or exhausted part, or similar kind 


and size, which cannot be repaired 
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SAFETY FACTORS 








INCREASE PRODUCTION 


When a switch fails machines stop—vital war production slows 
down, And one of the reasons for switch failure is uncontrolled 
arcing, That's why the Federal 575 Volt Rolarc Safety Switch* 
is built with special safety features to control and reduce arcing 
to an absolute minimum—and so to increase production by 
eliminating delays and accidents caused by switch failure. 





Two parallel cylindrical rollers fabricated from high arc- 
resistant material form an insulating barrier to “dam up” and 
snuff the arc. This gives the Rolarc many added advantages that 
increase switch safety and service through perfect control of 

arcing. 


Follow the leaders—for extra service and safety switch to 
Federal. 


*100-600 Amperes only. 


For Complete Rolarc Data | 


write for Bulletin 42-12. Contains 
all the essential facts on the Fed- 
eral 575 Voit Rolarc Safety Switch. 





Mee 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


ARK, N. J 


ate 





or reconditioned. When circum- 
stances render the delivery of tlie 
part to be replaced impractical, tlie 
consumer must sign the followi 
certification : 

‘I hereby certify that the part 
specified on this order is essential 
for presently needed repair of elec- 
tronic equipment which I own or 





lL, 
tne 





operate’. This is to be signed and ¥ sol 


dated. 

To replace parts delivered under | 
the above procedure, in inventory, | 
the distributor, dealer or service 
man may enter an order for parts, 
similar in kind, and equal in num- 
ber, to the types and quantities re- 
turned by consumers, or covered 
by certificates. A dealer’s or a 
serviceman’s order on a distributor, 
or a distributor’s order on a pro- 
ducer, must be accompanied by the 
following certification: ‘I hereby 
certify that I am entitled to purchase 
the items specified on the accom- 
panying purchase order under the 
provisions of Limitation Order 
L-265, with the terms of which | 
am familiar. This must be signed 
and dated. 

“Tt is quite possible that the in- 
troduction of this order might find 
certain distributors, or dealers, with 
inadequate inventories. The onl) 
procedure available to cover this sit- 
uation would seem to be the filing oi 
a PD-1X application with a letter 
of appeal giving all the facts possible 
in support of the materials re- 
quested. The PD-1X application 
should give the entire inventory 
position on the type of equipment 
requested. Only appeals that are 
completely supported by facts will 
be given consideration. Should an 
appeal be granted on a specific type 
part, or equipment, the distributor 
or dealer can only obtain future in- 
ventory replacements of that type 
part, or equipment by the use of the 
certification procedure.” 


Telephone Batteries 
Available on PD-1X 


“Telephone batteries have be 
come very critical in certain sections 
of the country, especially in connec 
tion with rural telephone lines 
where the line is owned by the in 
dividual. This makes it very diff 
cult for the rural operating lines t 
obtain batteries for the operation o! 
their phones. 
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“The War Production Board ap- 
preciates this condition and has al- 
the B lotted the Distribution Branch of 


RE=J) CIT IDG 







































ving }the Wholesaler and Retail Trade ve 

| Division a limited number of bat- nth ™ ewe! 

: : production | 
part fj teries for distribution. Request for i. 4 
ntial j same on the PD-1X form will be 


elec- f} given prompt consideration with ’ 
1 or | the restriction that they are to be HERE S ONE ANSWER 
| to this problem... 





and ¥ sold for telephone use only.” 


‘Y, |, Motors and Generators 
I For Foreign Sale—L-221 


Section 3122.1, General Conserva- 
ered j tion Order L-221 exempt orders for 
notors and generators to be deliv- 
itor, oa for use outside continental 
pro- | United States and Canada. This , / 

the | provision is intended in this order \ - . "0p, 
reby \§ (but not necessarily in other orders | Ne £ “tay 
where a similar expression is used) g 
‘om- §to exempt from the limitations and 
the Jrestrictions of paragraphs (b) (1), 
rder §(c) (d) of L-221 any order for 
+h I § motors and generators delivered for 
med Fuse outside the forty-eight states 
(and the District of Columbia) and 
- in- §Canada. Motors delivered for use 
find §in Alaska, the Panama Canal Zone, 
with §} Puerto Rico and other possessions 
only ffand territories of the United States 


| 
um- ie “Paragraphs (f) (1) and (2) of 


ae 
J 


— 
~ 
x) 
pe) 
yy 
, 


This new folder 
tells the u hole Story. 
Send for it! 








; sit- would be exempt from the above ; . ; 
! ep Because most plants operating today 

g of mentioned restrictions. ‘ 
tter | were designed for peacetime, daylight working sched- 
sible ; , ules, their lighting equipment is inadequate for night work! 
re- The following are digests of WPB : 
tion and other government orders of The folder illustrated gives one answer to industry's 
tory | interest to the wholesaler. They are problem of re-/ighting. Silv-A-King’s new fluorescent 


nent § ; ; ; ‘ ici : - 
j Printed as a continuation of the reflectors of non-critical, metal-saving Silv-A-Tex are 


sae series of digests published in the ge : 

will B jay; durable, efficient, inexpensive, and available for prompt 
San @ May issue. vai stil. 
sa delivery. For complete descriptions and specifications of 
ype 4 


| Silv-A-King “Victory” units, write for a copy of ‘Cata- 





utor . ° 
in. | Refrigerator Repairs haiee 
log 43-V” today! 
type Jlssued New Ratings 
the (i nat 
Preference ratings considerably) 
higher than previously available for | Sa 
emergency repair of industrial and (UL) 
mercial refrigerating and air- (RLM) 
nditioning equipment were granted 
an amendment to P-126. Emer- | ore is 
be igency repairs for continued opera- | ght WORK FOR YOU 
ions 


n of processing, transportation, or : 
nec- Bstorage of food for the Army, Navy, BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


anes Maritime Commission or War Ship- 1035 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


; = ping Administration, for cold-stor- | "74 AFTER THE WAR, MORE THAN EVER 
ith- Face or commercial ice houses, for BRO/LHING America’s Finest Electric Table Broiler 
S$ tO Bmeat packing establishments under 

INTERNATIONAL APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


n O! government inspection, for “dry- | var Pe * “a alte 
Lin asS 2 . , : etropolitan Avenue, Broo Vs 
ist” in blast furnaces and for war | | : ts 
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COOPERATING IN 





WAR PRODUCTION 


Oliver BUILT-IN’ Quality 


MAKES REPEAT ORDERS 
more certain! 


The ease of installation and long life of Oliver Pole Line 


materials—the result of ‘Built-In Quality’’—brings re- ' 


peat orders from satisfied users. 


Sound engineering design, the proper selection of 


materials, precision mass-production methods, highest 


quality galvanizing are among the factors contributing 


to greater satisfaction and repeat business for you. 


Capitalize on this advantage by telling your customers 


the facts about Oliver Pole Line Materials! 





OF EVR 








PeOreCtes OF Chmurme 


HOT OP 


GALVANIZING 











IRON AND STEEL 
ctalion— 
. Makers of Pole Line Materials 


Since 1894 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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production plants, were given a1 
AA-2X rating in place of the pre- 
vious A-1-j. 

For emergency repair of systems 
used in the commercial processing oj 





foods, for blood plasma, pharmaccu 
ticals, etc., the new order provides 
a rating of AA-3. / 
For materials for inventory, | 
retail food establishments, and jor | 


other essential uses (excluding « 
mestic and “comfort” air-condition 
ing) and A-8 rating may be used. 


Vacuum Cleaners— 
Released for Sale 


Wholesalers and retailers 
authorized by the WPB to sell t 
the public any new household vac 
uum cleaners which they have 
stock. This order released stocks| 
which had been frozen on Octobe 


were 


24, 1942, by Supplementary Limi } 


tation Order L-18-c. 

Units held by manufacturers, their 
affiliates, and private brand sellers 
who had more than 500 household 


vacuum cleaners in stock remat 
frozen. 

On March 15, 1943, the Office o 
Price Administration, through the 
issuance of MPR-111, Am-7, estab 


lished maximum prices for the sal 





vacuum cleaner: 
sold to any agency of the Unite 
States. This order stated “. . . th 
maximum price for the sale by a1 
shall be 47 per 


cent of the maximum price for sales 


of new household 


manufacturer 


and “The maxi 
mum price for the sale by any pri- 
shall be th 


invok 


to consumers...” 
vate brand seller 


private brand seller’s net 
cost plus a mark-up of 20 percent ¢ 


such cost.” 


Wage Rise Vs. 


> - ' 
Maximum Prices 


In order to provide rules veel 
which employers may seek price ad-| 
justments based on wage or salar ' 
increases requiring approval of th 
National War Labor Board, OPA 
Supplementary Order No. 28 estal 
lished on November 19, 1942, that 
an employer’s request for adjust 
ment of his maximum prices be- 
cause of wage or salary increases 
may be filed with the OPA before 
any such increase in wage or salary 
becomes effective ; only if request 1s 


ro 


ee eel 
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will it be consid- 
ered, circumstances later 
change; the request should be filed 
within 15 days after an application 


filed beforehand 
unless 


r wage or salary increase has been 
filed with the WLB, or in 
puted wage case, application should 
be filed within 15 days after the em- 
ployer has received notice that the 
WLB has taken jurisdiction of th 
dispute ; application should be made 

accordance with Revised Pro- 
cedural Regulation No. 1, except in 
certain specified cases. 


a dis- 


Wire and Cable Pricing— 
RPS 82, Amendment 3 


“Section 1349.1 (¢) 
read as follows: 


is added to 


“(g) Notwithstanding any con 
trary provisions of this regulation, 
any person may offer or agree to 
sell or buy wire, cable or cable ac- 
rubber at a 
the 


cessories containing 
maximum 
price in effect at the time the offer 
is made, in order to reflect the in- 
crease in the price of crude rubber 
after March 31, 1943. 
However, no person shall pay or re- 


price in excess of 


occuring 


ceive a price for wire, cable or cable 
accessories containing rubber which 
is in excess of the maximum price in 
effect at the time of delivery. 
“This amendment shall 
effective May 8, 1943.” 


become 


More Portable Lamps— 
Order L-33 Amended 


On May Ist the WPB announced 


through a revision of Limitation 
L-33, that 


iy be produced from parts which 


Order portable lamps 
d been wholly or partially fabri- 
10, 1942. Such pro- 
luction will continue until July 15, 
1943, 


Che 


ted by Dec. 


release of May Ist stated 
o: “Temporary allowances also 
made for renewed production of 
shades. Beginning today and until 
July 15th, a manufacturer may use 
silk which was in his inventory on 
March 23, 1942. Iron and steel in 
the form of wire or wire frames, 
and phenolic plastics, which were in 
his own or his suppliers’ inventory 
on December 10, 1942, may be 
used.” 





WE FOUND IT 


For years, it was kicked around—this 
“impossible” problem of properly illumi- 
nating shelves and bins in narrow stock 
room aisles. Finally, it was left with us. 

Goodrich illuminating engineers de- 
signed a fixture to do the job by: 


Providing uniform illumination of shelves 


from top to bottom row. 


2. Obtaining higher intensities of light in bin 
interiors. 
3. Eliminating eye-straining glare in the aisles. 


These are the qualities that assure 
comfortable vision and enable you to do 
a better job easier. 

Today, the Goodrich Stocklite is serv- 
ing America at war—saving time in vital 
stock rooms, tool cribs, warehouses and 
Government Departments with faster, 
more accurate vision. Better stock room 
illumination can help you. Write for 
Bulletin 91. 





LIGHTING 


OFFI 


ELECTRIC 


an oe ee A tt 





FOR 


OUR DOORSTEP 






Good rich Stocklite 
—finished in per- 
manent porcelain 
enamel. 


Protecting vital plants with floodlighting — saving man-hours in production 
— Goodrich industrial fixtures are serving America’s war effort everywhere. 


INDUSTRY 


OOORIC 


COMPANY 


eS 2 oe wet C-3 7 § 2 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLD ONLY THROUGH ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 
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PDIX 


What it Means to Your Business 


Limitation orders do not necessarily restrict—but rather clarify 
matters so that you know what specific needs of essential 
civilian, industrial and farm customers can be filled. 


Since dollar volume is the basis of PD1X regulations, you can 
make your sales cover a wider line of items to fill a greater 
variety of orders for more customers by using judgment in the 
selection of products you handle. 


Steber Reflectors, Coverlites, Yardlights, Floodlights are rea- 
sonably priced.—more merchandise per dollar—to help make 
more applications with least use of vital steel. For example it 
is preferable to sell three reflectors at $1.20 each, instead of two 
reflectors at $1.80 each. 


Look into this matter of PD1X, and turn to your Steber Catalog 
for well-made, popularly priced products that meet a wide 
variety of essential needs and offer you the opportunity of busi- 
ness Now. Some typical Steber lighting aids are illustrated 
below. 


RWP 159 Reflec- 
tor directs the 
light where re- 
quired, suitable 
also for dim-outs 
where rays niust 
be restricted. 








The Easy Detachable Socket Type 
Reflectors provide efficient, low cost, 
quickly installed lighting. Use stand- 
ard 60 to 500 watt lamps, require no 
special wiring, nor accessories. 


-3 


ee Steber Yardlight No 

1712-B. Comes com- 

pletely wired with lag screws, rigid pipe, cast 

shade holder and wall flange with porcelain 
bushing to protect wires. tdeal for farms. 





















New open type Floodlights in 


two sizes for use with 300- No. 712 Shallow Dome Reflector fits standard 

500, 750-1500 watt lamps 244” shade holder or other types of snap-in 

Ask for Nos. 3000 and 3100. holders. Also available in standard dome and 
angle styles to meet all reflector lighting re- 
quirements 





STEBER 









STEBER MANUFACTURING CO., 2451 No. Sacramento Ave., Chicago, lil. 
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News 


(Continued from page 29) { 





standing cooperation within the elec 
trical industry. 

Only six times in the nineteen years 
since the Award was established, has 
the committee of judges made a selec- 
tion for the Wholesalers Medal. Be, 
sides Mr, Newton, other recipients 
and their positions in the industry at 
the time of the award are: in 193048 _ 
Louis M. Nichols, comptroller, Gen-(V2¥ 
eral Electric Supply Co., Bridgeport, sleet 
Conn., in 1934, Walter J. Drury, Gray- al 





a 


of 
° . y ’ : ngho 
bar Electric Company, New York; inlf, 
Q2 : = “esas Charl 
1930, George E. Cullinan, vice-presi-| neat 
dent, Graybar Electric Company,J& jy oy 


New York; in 1927, O. Fred. Rost; 
president, Newark Electrical Supply| 
Co., Newark, N. J., in 1925, William} 
R. Herstein, vice-president, Wesc 
Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn. Th 





committee of judges in 1926 gay ol 
honorable mention to the following:| 














vill 

aACCO! 
Luke 
om] 
M: 
comp 
repre 
man 
Al 
ment 
hat 


preci 


HONORED with James H. McGraw 
Medal for “distinguished contribution Jo 


to advancement of wholesaling,’ John 
M. Newton, president of Oakes Elec- 
trical Supply Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
expressed his appreciation before 
NEWA members at Buffalo War 
Conference. 





William S. Berry, manager, Grayba‘ff, 
Electric Company, San _ Francise 
Warren I. Bickford, secretary 





treasurer, Iron City Electric Company .i,., 
Pittsburgh; Thomas J. Creagheadg 
president, Creaghead Engineeringi,, 
Company, Cincinnati; Harry Fpen 
Thomas, president, Northwestern Elecf.,.:5 
tric Company, St. Paul. to N 





une 


PRINT IN 


A 
‘ 










Ve 
L, 
selec 

Be 
pie! 
ry at 
1939 
c \WEW ADDITIONS to staff of Schwarze 
isle Slectric Company at Adrian, Mich., are 
C aul H. Hill, left, formerly with West- 
nghouse, who will be sales manager, and 

‘harles H. Brown, right, previously with 

presi-| ycoming, who will be assistant sales and 
“ dvertising manager. 

re 
‘Mian tl 
Ve 













oldman to Manage 
traus Co., Buffalo 


Meyer Goldman, former president 
f the Radio Trades Association of 
uffalo, has been appointed manager 
f the Joseph Straus Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
. Y., electrical wholesaling firm. He 
rill succeed the late Edward T. Ball, 
ing to the announcement f: 
Straus, vice-president of the 
ompany 

Mr. Goldman has been with the 
company for the past 16 years as sales 
epresentative and sales promotion 
manager. 
Although its wholesaling depart- 
nents are still operating, it is reported 
that the Straus shops are now doing 
recision machining on war contracts. 






lg Electric Plans 
lew Research Lab 


| 


rraw 
ution 
John 
Elec- 
lass., 
efore 


War 


nn M. Frank, president of the 
g Electric Ventilating Company, 
cago, has announced plans for a 
research laboratory which will be 
sated remote from the company’s 
ent manufacturing plant. 
ccording to Mr. Frank, the new 
ding will be constructed immedi 
tely west of the present plant. It 


ee be of modern, one-story construc 
- with special design to make it 
‘e-proof and to a considerable ex 
- sound-proof. 
gh iquipment for the new laboratory 
_ include the latest scientific instru 
wa its for measuring air, electricity, 
E nd, light and vibration, according 
Mr. Frank. 
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NT IN BINDING 





0 MelpMoekmen 


GET THE MOST 
FROM TOOLS 


T takes tools —lots of them—to win a mecha- 
nized war. Every pair of pliers 





every wrench 
—every hand tool that is broken on the home 
front is a break for Hitler. 

To aid experienced electricians and mechanics 
to get the most out of tools—to help train green 
hands, too—Mathias Klein & Sons have pre- 
pared a pocket-size guide containing valuable 
information on the care of tools and suggestions 
for their safe use. This is a contribution we are 
making to aid fighters on our industrial front in 
securing the long life and satisfactory service 
that is built into the quality tools they use. Mail 











the coupon below for your copy. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributors: 


International Standard Electric Corporation, New York 


- 
PLIERS AND OTHER TOOLS 


AND EQUIPMENT FOR GOOD 
WORKMEN EVERYWHERE 


Mathias Klein & Sons 
3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me without charge a copy of the booklet “Long Life to Tools.” 


FE 6 o.0: <6 16a O oe onbs 056NS6h 065605066064 OERREOKORD ° 


PC eat Se 
} comm WOE EN com & Sons 


a ee |) aes Be ee AVEN U CAGO 
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trobe 


PRODUCTS 


Hr FLOOR BOXES ® WIRING SPECIALTIES * 
















Easy to Install 
Flexible as to Use 


Latrobe Products definitely aid wartime production— 
by requiring less time for installation, by giving long 
trouble-free service—by wide flexibility as to use— 


write for catalog. 





"B&D" Cleat At- 
Adjustable Gang Box tached to’ Bull 
Dog" Support 
consist of a cross 





Gang Box Bodies are provided with solid 


D. G. D. P. Glass partitions to separate low and high ten- bar with necessary 
Insulator attached sion wires. Minimum height to top of bolts and screws 
to No, 403 Insula- Cover Plate is 3!/, inches. Box Bodies are for securing "B&D" 
tor Support with 3 inches high. Cleats to Bull Dog 
No. 450 Wood Pin Insulator Supports. 
and Bolt 












110 “Latrobe™ 470 Pipe 
Watertight Box Hanger 


Designed to elimi- Pipe support turns 


nate the use of freely, allowing 
small screws, recep- pipe to run paral- 
tacle straps, filler lel or at right 


plates, etc. Merely angles to beam. 
attach wires and Does away with 
fasten on cover drilling or use of 
plate. straps. 


Check your stocks, and let 
us know your requirements 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
STOCK LATROBE PRODUCTS 
SELL LATROBE PRODUCTS 


FULLMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
LATROBE . . . PENNSYLVANIA 


“E” to Thordarson 


More than 1,000 employees attended 


the presentation of the Army-Navy 
“E” to the Thordarson Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, Chicago, which 


was accompanied by ceremonies at the 
Lake Shore Club in that city. 
Mr. R. E. Onstad, president of § 
Thordarson, accepted the “E” flag 
from Lt.-Col. John M. Neihaus, U. § 
Army Signal Corps. Prominent Army 
and Navy Officials, including an officer 
from the WAAC and one from the 
WAVES. Dr. C. F. Burgess and 
other members of the board of dir 
tors of Thordarson were present. 


Announce “E” Renewals 


Recognition of continued high out- 
put of Fiberglas materials for use by | 





the armed services, has won for the 

Newark, Ohio, and Ashton, R. L,! 
plants of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, renewals of the Army 

Navy “E” which was awarded last 
fall. 

Ward Leonard Electric Company 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., has also beet 


given a renewal of the award. The 


Chicago division of the Philco Cor- 
poration has been awarded the “E” 
with a white star to denote recogni- 
tion of its continued war productior 


record. 
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“ADEQUATE WIRING—the key to 
your home of tomorrow” is the slogan 
of this war bond selling display by 
Pacific Gas and Electric Co., which is 
being routed for ten day stops at several 








California cities. 
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“SUB-BUSTER’S” new turbine-elec- 
tric propulsion unit is inspected by 
Secretary of Navy, Frank Knox, second 

}) from left, and WPB’s executive vice 

| chairman, Charles E. Wilson, right, 

lj at the GE plant where these units 
als are made for anti-submarine destroyer 
escort ships. With them are Gerard 
| Swope, second from right, president 
e by |h of GE, and H. A. Winne, left, vice- 
the |] president in charge of design engineer- 
| ing for the company. 





“i : 


Tie W. Higbee Promoted 
Cu | By U.S. Rubber Company 


gni- : ( . W. Higbee has been made 
ction B manager of the newly organized wire 
ind cable department of United States 
Rubber Company, according to an 
innouncement by W. H. Cobb, gen- 
meee Beral manager of the company’s 
imechanical goods division. 
; Mr. Higbee has been with U. S. 
Rubber since 1919, starting in the 
mpany’s wire sales department at 
Bristol, R. I., where he later became 
ctory superintendent. Subsequently 
he was assistant manager, and then 
nager of wire sales. 





‘Takes WPB Position 


Mr. R. W. Davis, assistant mana 
Ber of the electrical department, Allis- 
halmers Manufacturing Company, 

accepted an appointment as di 
ector of the Electrical Equipment 
inch, General Industrial Equip 
nt Division, War Production Board 





Nkonite Opens Branch 


Che Okonite Company of Passaic, 
N 5... has established a sales office at 
Pere Marquette Building, New 


es Orleans, La. Mr. W. D. Stroud, sales 





ineer, will be in charge of the office 


y by ; , ; : 
ch is @* ich will be headquarters for the 
»veral ritory covering Louisiana, Southern 


Mississippi, and Northwest Florida. 
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_LIGHTING JOBS.... 




















LIGHTING 
i -« GHITS 
FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL 














Qoap Lighting Units are scientifically designed to 
give highest lighting efficiency—basic design and 
construction features are absolutely correct. They 
are easy to install, finished job is good looking, 
they are modern, weatherproof, and give no after 
worries. You can find the right unit for a given 
installation, no matter how complicated or unusual, 


in the QUAD line—the line that stays popular. 





No. 1184-M 
RLM. THREADED ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
DOME REFLECTOR ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


Mp4. of Incandescent and Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
32 $0. PEORIA ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 





~1 
~1 








Curtis Vice President |". 
Joins Navy Supply Corps: 


Mr. M. C. Wilt, executive vice-pres. 
ident of Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, 

| has been commissioned a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Supply Corps, UV. 
and will be on leave of 

Curtis for the duration, 


rom 





M. C. Wilt 


! 2° to an announcement fi 
company. 
\ssuming Mr. Wilt’s duties, with 

title of acting general manager, 

be Mr. G. T. Morrow who has Sel 

vice-president in charge of sales | C 
ice 1940, ha 
Commander Wilt came to Curtis in | Hy 
1928 as a sales representative for the 
Cleveland territory. In 1931 he 

ved to Toronto to set up and or- 
Curtis Lighting of Canada, 


ranize 
and returned to the United 


[ td., 


states con pany as vice president and 


LL s 


Backed by the 75-year experience and the resources of 
Calumet & Hecla, Wolverine quality is now controlled 
right from ore straight through to finished product. 


Announcing Appointment of 
H. F. SODERLING 


Terminal Sales Bidg. Seattle, Wash. 


Telephone Main 3860 


who will represent us in the sale of lugs and sleeves 


in the states of Washington and Oregon 


— ; / 
TR . = ' G. T. Morrow 


AP CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY a en 
Seneralt nlanagel 1! ° 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION also president of Curtis Lighting of 
Seamless Copper — Brass Canada. Ltd. 
1425 CENTRAL AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN . He has been in the electrical i 


He WwW 
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iustry since his graduation in 1922 
‘om Tri State College of Engineer- 
», Before joining the Curtis or- 
ranization, he was employed by the 
seneral Electric Company at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, by the Ohio Power 
Company at Lima, Ohio, and by the 
\ppalachian Electric Company at 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Mr. Morrow has been with Curtis 
Lighting since 1923, first as district 
representative in Pittsburgh, later as 
ssistant sales manager, and as genera! 
sales manager. He is a graduate ot 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


Wholesaler on War Job 
—Wife Takes Over 


RUTLAND, VT.—Clarence Oakman, 
wner of Oakman Electrical Supply, 
this city, has accepted a position in 
Springfield, Vt., as inspector of elec- 
trical installation at a housing 
project. 

Mr. Oakman has left his electrical 
supply business in the hands of Mrs. | 
Oakman and a young woman assistant. 


war 


Castleberry Has 
New Graybar Post 


W. W. Castleberry, former acting 
manager at Graybar Electric 
Jacksonville, Fla., office 
is been appointed service manager 
He has been with Graybar since 1932, 


service 


Company’s 


serving in the capacity of service su- 
pervisor in various southern Graybar 
Jack 


ffices before his appointment at 


nville. 








NEWLY production 
manager for Curtis Lighting, Inc., 
Chicago, W. L. Lindgren brings with 
him to Curtis his experience as plant 
superintendent for Modern Steel 
Equipment Co., and with other com- 
panies in the metal working field. 


APPOINTED 
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Oil for Cooling, Too! 


A few drops of oil, umed 
much toward ky “a 
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noon 
° ine I to help vou solve 

chines to ~_—, materials handling semanas oH problems inyvels 

The address is “ot and special motor apni n not ma 

Canada: Rob! Obbins « vers lox Ppleations. Write ys 

shine & Myers Co. of Cay pringfield, Obj. 1 


ad ‘ In 
4. Lid. Keanes, Oni 

















Ss — 
» If you need repair parts for R & M Fans—or want complete 
repair jobs done for you—get in touch with us, or the nearest 
R &« M branch office listed below. 


ROBBINS « MYERS 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO - 


NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Broad St. 

KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 

NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 





- INC. 


Branch Offices in: 
















SPERO Announces 


the manufacture of 9S Series 
Metal Enclosures for the Navy 


To meet the demand for 9S Series fittings for the U. S. Navy, the Spero 
Electric Corporation now offers a line of steel drawn boxes—in 3", 4" and 
5" sizes, manufactured according to Navy drawings. 


The following devices are available in both watertight and non-watertight 


units: 

Double pole switches Plug receptacles 
Three pole switches Push buttons 
Two-circuit switches Branch Boxes 
Three-way switches Junction Boxes 


Spero 9S fittings offer unusual opportunities to wholesalers in areas where 
there is shipbuilding activity. Get the facts today. 


THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


18222 LANKEN AVE. we CLEVELAND,OHIO 








ENERAL ELECTRIC 

Ne Glow L $ : 
GENERAL ELECTRIC ideal penggee Menge “se nat 
in industrial war plants be- 


N EON G me, LAM PS cause they require little pow- 


er, can operate on standby 


H battery or generator service, 
for use as Pilots and stand up under shock or 
FTiTeM teller ncel ge 


vibration. They produce a 
distinctive orange-red light 
and have a useful life of about 
3000 hours. 


TYPICAL G-E NEON GLOW LAMPS They are used as pilot lights 


to show location of switches, 
sprinkler valves, alarm box- 
es, emergency doors and exits, 
and as indicators for fuses 





G-10 and for machines with small 
1 and quiet motors which may run 
14 watts 


unnoticed. They may also 
be used as test lamps for elec- 
: trical circuits, for synchroniz- 
é Ls ing any two or more moving 
machines and checking speed. 
Maybe some vital equipment 
manufactured by your in- 
dustrial customers can be 
made more efficient with the 
help of glow lamps. For a cat- 
alog sheet and full informa- 
tion, write the address below. 





. 2 
1/25th and 1-4% 
il 1/lLOth watt 4 watt 








NELA SPECIALTY DIVISION, LAMP DEPARTMENT 


GENERAL {6 ELECTRIC 
410 kighth St., Hoboken, N. J. | 
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run in 
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Hotpot 
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paign 


JOINS STAFF of Wolverine Tube Divi4 year 


sion of Calumet and Hecla, Detroit-4in 


E. J. Campbell, formerly with the Detroitf jntere 
Edison Company. He will have charged war 


of the electrical department. 





“E” to Westinghouse 
Springfield Plant 


\t elaborate ceremonies recenth 
the management and employees of tl 
Springfield, Mass., plant of Westing 
house Electric and Manufacturi 
Company were awarded the Army 
Navy “E” as recognition of excep- 
tional performance on the productio 
Tront. 

Lowell Thomas, radio commentator 
acted as master of ceremonies for t 

ntation, which was _ broadca: 
er the Westinghouse station WBZ 

at Springfield. 
a fie r-General A. G. Gillespi 
Imanding inane of the Watervliet 
Y.) Arsenal, delivered the addres 
ot spt Bane m and gave the Arm 
Navy “E” flag to W. O. Lippmar 
works manager, and Leo F. Benoit 
president of local 202, United Elec 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers 
lhe official address of acceptance 
the flag was made by Mr. Lippman. 

All employees who were working 
for Westinghouse at the Springfiel 
plant on the date of the award wer 
honored with “E” pins. Captain Gor 
don C. Hall, of the U. S. Navy Yard 
Boston, made the initial presentatiot 
of pins to a group of employees wh 
held the records for length of service 
Leo F. Benoit delivered an address 
accepting the pins in behalf of th 
employee body. 

Taking part in the ceremonies we 
many distinguished guests, among 
them, Governor Saltonstall of Massa 
chusetts, Mayor Roger L. Putnam 
Springfield, John Charles Thomas 
radio singer, A. W. Robertson, chait 


c 


man of the board of directors of West- 
inghouse, and others, representing both 
the management of Westinghouse and 


the local union. 


*h 
SViva 
n 
Te oy 
Walt 
in 
Spo 

r 
er 
1; 
dio 
h 
n 




















Divi y eal 


roit 
letroit 
har ge 











Hotpoint Prepares for 


Post-War Building 


The national advertising campaign 
run in 1942 by the Edison General 
Electric Appliance Company for i 
Hotpoint line of appliances with the 
‘Bombers Today—Bungalows 
presented again 


t 
ts 


slogan 
fomorrow,” will be 
this year. 

A new slogan “Get Aboard the Bond 
Wagon” will highlight the cam 
paign which will be presented this 

to the whole building industry 
recognition of the community of 
interests between the building of post- 
war homes and the various organiza- 

ms that will supply the materials 
uild and service them. 


F. J. Healy to Head 
Sylvania Operations 


F. J. Healy, formerly vice-president 
charge of the lighting division of 
Sylvania Electric Products, [nc., has 
1 appointed to the position of vic 
president in charge of 
Walter E. Poor, president of the com 
iny, announced the appointment 


Mr. Healy will be 


Operations. 


In his new post, 
for all manufacturing 
perations in both the lighting and 
lio tube divisions of the company 
Chester F. Horne, 
ms at the 


“14 
spons! ie 


manager Ot} oper- 


fixture and appliance 





F. J. Healy 


Massachusetts, has been 


med general manager of the light 
ng division to replace Mr. Healy. 
Don G. Mitchell, vice-president in 
arge of sales for Sylvania, an 
uunced that the company has opened 
new sales office in the Lincoln- 
iberty Building at Broad and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia. 


plants in 
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(ROYAL SERVES...AT HOME 


AND 





ON EVERY BATTLE FRONT 


: A Yank tank blasts away 
at a Nazi Mark-4; a U. S. 
bomber lays its “eggs” on 
Jap shipping; an Ameri- 
can destroyer drops an 
“ash-can” on a preying Axis sub — three 
actions controlled by electrical devices and 
communications. 

ROYAL Wire is proving itself in these, and 
other exacting engagements, all over the 
world. And, at home, ROYAL Wire and Fuses 
are meeting the test of 24-hour-a-day maxi- 
mum current loads with a minimum of work- 








stoppage. If you insist on quality, these are 









ROYAL Wire also 
available for es- 
sential purposes. 





R O 


ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


things you should remember. 


Limited quantities of ROYAL Crystal 
Top Glass Fuses, Fustats, and Car- 
tridge Fuses are available for civilian 
purposes thru wholesalers’ use of 
PD-1X applications. 


ma! 


INC. 


95 GRAND AVENUE + PAWTUCKET, R. I. 























STARTERS 


for 


PERFECTION 


in Quick Starting 


in Longer Life 
in Service 


Listed and Ap- 
proved by Un- 
derwriters' Labs. 
Inc., and Cana- 
dian Engineering 
Standards Assoc. 


Certified by Elec- 
trical Testing 
Laboratory — 
Spec. 6. 


Certified to 
Fleur - O - Lier 
Standards. 
LLOYD 
Products Co. 
Dept. WS-6 
Providence, R. |. 
























Why dig | 
through a 


PILE ( 


of Catalogs? 


ff ae 


Find the Fitting you need— 


If you have a Penn-Union Catalog, 
you can instantly find practically 


every good type of conductor fitting. 
These few can only suggest 
variety: 


the 


Universal 
Clamps to take 
a large range of 
conductor sizes; 
with 1, 2, 3, 4 
or more bolts. 

— 
L-M Elbows, with compression [ t 
units giving a dependable grip on 
both conductors. Also Straight 
Connectors and Tees with same 
contact units. 





Bus Bar Clamps for in- 
stallation without drill- 
ing bus. Single and 
multiple. Also bus sup- 
ports — various types. 





Clamp Type Straight 
Connectors and Re- 
ducers, Elbows, Tees, 
Terminals, Stud Con- 
nectors, etc. 








Jack-Knife connectors 
for simple and easy dis- 
connection of motor 
etc. 


leads, Spring ac- 








quickly—in the COMPLETE line 


A 






















tion — self locking. Ve 

Vi-Tite Terminals for COG 
quick installation and tes 
easy taping. Also sleeve ¥) 
type terminals, screw = 
type, shrink fit, etc. etc. => 
S=—— & FF 

. 
Splicing Sleeves, Figure 8 and Oval, seam- 
less tubing—also split tinned sleeves. High 
conductivity copper; close dimensions. S 


Preferred by utilities, industrials, 


electrical manufacturers, contractors 
— because 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 
best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 





Conductor Fittings 
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they have found thats 














New Assignments 
By Westinghouse 


B. W. Clark, vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, has announced 
the appointment of A. J. Bronold as 


assistant to the vice-president. Mr. 
Bronold, who has been manager of 
the company’s Los Angeles office 


since 1941, will make his headquarters 
in East Pittsburgh. He will devote 
his attention to general marketing 
policies of the company. 

J. R. Fulton has been named mana 
ger of the industrial department. He 
was formerly manager of the com 
pany’s marine section. C. H. Weaver 
has been appointed to head the marin 
section of the industrial department, 
taking over Mr. Fulton’s late responsi 
bilities. 


Electrical Fittings 
Appoints Ernest Hail 


Mr. Ernest Hail of Houston, Texas, 
has been made sales representative in 
the state of Texas by the Electrical 
Fittings Corporation of Long Island 
City, New York. Mr. Hail has been 
identified with the electrical industry 
for the past 20 years, the past 10 of 
which have been spent as a manu- 
facturers’ agent servicing electrical 
wholesalers in the South Western ter- 
ritory. 








GARLAN MORSE, newly-appointed 
Philadelphia manager for Sylvania 
Electric Products, Inc., was formerly 
in charge of socket and starter sales. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








And They'll Want 
One At Home, Too 


Now, Double-purpose Thermador 
Fan-Type Portable Electric Heaters 
are providing comfort and conven- 
ience in the Army, the Navy and 
war plants throughout the country. 
When Victory 1s Won, Thermador 
Heaters will heat cool corners, cool 
warm areas, dry clothes and hair 
in the homes of America. 
Aggressive dealers are featuring 
flameless, fumeless Thermador 
Heaters now to improve working 
conditions in war plants. Available 
on priority orders in portable or 
built-in types for use on 115-volt 
A. C. service, 1650 watts capacity 
—or 230-volt A. C. in capacities 
up to 5000 watts. 
Thermador also manufactures built-in Electric 
Heaters, Electric Ranges, 


Electric Water Heaters, 
and Radio Transformers 


Write today for 
Catalog WS-6. 


THERMADOR 
ELECTRICAL MFG. COMPANY 


SNP South Riverside Drive 
tos Angeles, Colif 


Seven leagues Mhaad 
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i a or re 


Just as P&S PORCELAIN 
WIRING DEVICES installed 
years ago are still serving 


we SS OF SS TF eS Fe OY 


faithfully—so new installa- 
tions of these devices will 
serve long after this war 


is won. 


y Ask tor complete information. 


PASS €& SEYMOUR 


INCORPORATE DO 


SYRACUSE,N.Y. 





TID-BITS 








Forty-three per cent of all the motor 
vehicles ever sold in the United States 
are still in operation. 


Dry ice chests are used to “freeze” 


special aluminum alloy rivets that can’t 
be used without “pre-cooling.” 


Association News 


CHICAGO—The Women’s Division 


of the Chicago Electric Association 
had as its guest speaker at the May 
Dinner Meeting, Mrs. Susan Haile 
Richards, director of the merchandis- 


ing staff of the New York Dress 


Institute. Mrs. Richards spoke on | 


| Peoduction Lifelines 


“What to Buy and How to Take Care 
of It.” Feature of the program was 
the discussion on the famous L-85 
government regulation that stipulates 
the amount and type of fabric which 


| can be used for feminine tlothing. 


Plans are reported to be well under 
way for the June party, a_ social 
gathering that closes the meetings 
of the Women’s division for the cur- 
rent season. Social Chairman Ethel 
Beam reports that this annual spring 


luncheon will be held June 19 at the | 


Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


KANSAS CITY—The Electric Asso- 


ciation of Kansas City reports that 


at a recent meeting Miles Henninger | 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- | 
| kee, addressed the members of the | 
| Association on the subject of patent 


laws and how they affect ones daily 
life, including both legal and general 
information. 

\ scrap drive is sponsored by this 
\ssociation urging each one to collect 
all copper, aluminum and steel scrap 
that is available and deliver it to the 


nearest station of the Fire Depart- | 


ment, 


NEW ORLEANS—Word comes from 


the Electrical Association of New 
Orleans that a dramatic story of “How 


| Light Has Gone to War” was given | 


in the Grand Ballroom of the Roose- 
velt Hotel before five or six different 


| groups of this city. 


Samuel G. Hibben, Director of Ap- 
plied Lighting for Westinghouse, pre- 
sented the demonstration, covering an 
assortment of highly interesting equip- 
ment used in war-time illumination. 
He reported also various experiences 
in dimouts, blackouts, and lighting 
camouflage. Of special interest was 
the “diving light” developed for under- 
water use in the emergency repair of 
merchant ships damaged by torpedoes. 
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WARE 


LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


CONTACTS 
NON-HEATING 


Keep Motors Humming 


@ End Over-Heating 

@ Stop needless fuse blowing 

@ Time-Lag 2 to 5 Times Normal 
Current 

@ Certified to Comply—Federal 
Specification W F 803-a-Type II 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's Agents Territory Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 














SIMPLET 


CONDUIT FITTINGS 








Thin Wall Type FS 





Thin Wall Type E 





Universal vapor 
tight fixture 





No finer fitting made 
— All Styles — All Sizes 


Simplet engineers can help you 
with your sales problems—call on 
them today. 


SIMPLET ELECTRIC CO. 
112 Chariton St. New York City 
123 N. Sangamon St. Chicago, Ill. 











ELECTRICAL 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR HEAVY 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


ne 





One of the many va- 
rious types of RUS- 
GREEN Endulators. 
Also End Bells for 
use with steel or fibre 
conduit. C. service 
or non-ferrous metal. 





RUSGREEN Bus 
Supports . . . made 
for indoor or outdoor 
service, All types and 
constructions. 


For more than a quarter of a 
century, RUSGREEN has spe- 
cialized in the manufacture of 
Standard and special electri- 
cal items for heavy industrial 


applications. All are built to 
the most exacting require- 
ments assurance that 


they'll do the job. Write for a 
complete selection of RUS- 
GREEN bulletins. 


ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES * ALL 
SHAPES © ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
* BUS SUPPORTS * SPLICING KITS AND 
MATERIALS * INSULATING COMPOUNDS 


r x 8 


RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 
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Canada League 


VANCOUVER—For the first three 
months of this year operations of the 
Electrical Service League of Van- 
couver, British Columbia, have been 
very successful according to R. Hall, 
secretary-manager. Despite a decline 
in residential construction, red 
work was actively 
homes 


seal 


were granted red seal certi- 
Residential lighting activities 
of the league were maintained under 
difficulties and a marked 


enquiries regarding the use of 


ficates. 


increase in 
fluo- 
rescent lighting in offices was noted. 
The Home Appliance Council of the 
league met recently at Vancouver to 
discuss post-war planning and while 
no great planning developed, the whole 
subject is being given serious thought. 
The Vancouver Electrical Associa- 
tion recently held its Eleventh Annual 
Dinner at the Hotel Georgia with all 
branches of industry 
represented 
At the dinner, 
dent, C. was introduced by 
J. D. Carnfichael, retiring president, 


the electrical 
newly elected presi- 
Longley, 


of the co 
operation given him by the executive 
committee and his 
of office 

Vice-president R 
problems affecting the electri- 
contracting industry, 


the development of even closer 


who expressed appreciation 
members during 
term 
Beaumont, in re- 
viewing 
cal advocated 
cooper 
ation between the industry and the city 
electrical department, 
central stations 

WwW. 


merchandising 


W iolesale1 s and 


Mainwaring, head of the 
division of the -— £ 
Railway Co., also addressed the group 


ind emphasized post-war planning 


OBITUARIES 





R. L. Knopp 


Rupert L. Knopp, for the past 26 years 
of the Capitol Electric Supply 


manager 


Co., Lansing, Mich., died suddenly from 
a heart attack. He was 66 years old. 
He is survived by his wife, Helen, and 


son Kenneth, who is employed with the 
same company. 


Previous to his association with Capi 


tol, Mr. Knopp was with the Columbia 
Electric Supply Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
Harold A. West 

Harold A. West, general sales man- 
ager of Lighting Products, Inc., High- 


land Park, 
April 27. 


Chicago, died suddenly on 
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promoted and 59 | 





| sizes. 


STRAIGHT CONNECTOR 


For Conductors of Equal Size 


Catalog Nos. ST500 to ST2000 
Designed to resist excessive pull-out strain 


ADJUSTABLE STRAIGHT CONNECTOR 


No Removable Parts 





4 





Catalog Nos. CR4 to CRS 


UNIVERSAL STRAIGHT CONNECTOR | 
Both ends of this Connector are Adjustable 





Catalog Nos. O04 to 0201 
Each end fits over moderate range of conductor 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 17-A 


KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


236 VINE ST. +--+ CINCINNATI, OHIO 





"A Quality Line 
at Competitive 
Prices” 





A full line of quality conduit fittings and 
' connectors. To assure your contractor 
and industrial customers of full satisfac- 
tion, sell them the A.C.F. line. 
Illustrated is a 
¥_"" Non - Metallic 
Sheathed Cable Con- 


nector. 





Write for descriptive 
bulletins and prices. 


ATLANTIC CONDUIT 


589 Atlantic Avenue 


FITTINGS CO. 


® Boston, Mass. 


NALCO 


Infra-Red Ray 
LAMPS 


For Radiant Energy 
—Baking And Drying 


Meet industry’s demands for radiant 
energy-heating and drying by featuring 
Nalco Dritherm Carbon Filament Lamps. 
Available in Inside-Silvered finish (no 
reflectors required) or in Clear Glass style. 


















Write for prices and discounts 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP COMPANY 


1034 Tyler Street 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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MORE FACTS 
ON PRODUCTS 





Control Equipment—Bulletin 3100, 
ublished by Square D Company, De- 
t, Mich., describes and lists Marine 
witchboards, generator boards, power 


a a? 








light distribution and drip-proof 
witches for marine use. 
’ WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 
' 


Fittings— Handy reference pocket 
Golder available from Kruegar & Hude 

hl, Cincinnati, Ohio, illustrates many 
solderless terminal lugs 













And connectors with catalog numbers 
Rnd range of wire sizes clearly printed 
iinder each illustration. 

Aan "'scorc2’* WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 

Fluorescent Lighting—Catalog 400, 

.. published by Mitchell Mfg. Co., Chi 

: rago, Ill., illustrates and explains new 

J Beatures of the Mitchelite line of fluo 

Fescent fixtures, gives details and 

ili es, shows how each model can be 
ised for both individual and continuous 
ww lighting, for surface or suspensio1 
nounting, also contains’ reference 
tharts, tables, and graphs. 

mm" "°? WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 

— 

e |fIncandescent Lighting—Two folders, 
ublished recently by Art Metal Co., 
eveland, Ohio, describe and illustrate 

company’s plastic lighting units for 

d ill area lighting and the plastic re- 

r tor units for industrial lighting 


= i_ 


* as 








When writing 
mention 
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Small Parts Duplicating Machines 
Revised catalog 43-4 published by the 


O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., describes the Di-Acro system of 
tal duplicating without dies, includes 
‘trations and descriptions of the 
pany’s products, practical applica- 
Ss, question and answer page, order 
ng suggestions and engineering 
seTvice 





When writing 
mention 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Synthetic Rubber—The United States 
Rubber Company of New York City 
announced publication of its 42 
booklet, “The Five Commercial 

es of Synthetic Rubber,” that 
es the development of synthetic 
er trom its laboratory beginnings 
ribes_ the properties of the com- 
cial synthetic rubbers, and relates 
fly the part played by United 


N+ 


tes Rubber in its development, 


lufacture and use in various prod- 


When writing 
— mention 
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ELECTRIC MFG COMPANY 


$00 WEST HURON STREET CHICAGO. HL 


ORIGINATORS O 


F TRU-FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 








New Practical 
Unit to Cut 
Installation Time 


The ‘‘Messenger Hanger’’ and the ‘‘Mes- 
senger Strap’’ fill the need for an economi- 
eal, practical, time-saving unit for use with 
the new messenger cable type of installa- 
tion. Mechanically strong, durable, light- 
weight. They save considerable material and 
are easily and quickly installed. Our bul- 
letin gives full and complete details—send 
for it. 


E See your Jobber a 
SS Sey 





*‘*Messenger Strap"’ for 
Outlet Boxes 

Of Cadmium Plated Steel 
2 or Everdur. For messer 
um Plated Steel or Ever- ger cable installaton t« 
dur. Top loop of hanger be used with Mineralla 
grips messenger cable to ‘*Messenger Hanger.’ 
permit conduit to be put Fits all standard outlet 
in place without falling boxes and 3g” mess« 
off ger cable. 


MINERALLAC 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


New York City Office 50 CHURCH ST. 


THEODORE B. DALLY 


**Messenger Wanger’’ for 
Conduit and Gable 
» made of Cadmi- 





SAVE 


VITAL MATERIALS 
WITH 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


Switch ‘‘One-Time” 
fuse users to TRICO 
‘“*Powder-Packed’"’ 
RENEWABLE 
FUSES. 











Only 
the renewal 
element—NOT 
TH E COMPLETE 
FUSE— is replaced. 


No critical materials are scrapped— 
Manpower and Transportation are 
saved—Fuses can be renewed ‘ on 
the job—Customers get THREE TIMES 
THE SERVICE—You make more 
money and get the repeat business. 

Strict “THRU THE JOBBER"’ policy 


protects your profits. 


FOR PRESTIGE—FOR PROFIT 
SELL TRICO 








TRICO FUSE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 








25 N. Peoria St. Chicago 
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In Canada: IRVING SMITH LIMITED, Montreal 











Re) Figo) yi 
LIGHTING 
OF MACHINE TOOLS 


In the lighting of machine tools, installa 
tion costs can be greatly reduced by run- 
ning a branch lighting circuit from the 
power line, using a Dongan Transformer 
to step down the voltage. Thousands of 
Dongan Transformers are performing this 
vital function in war industries through- 
out the nation. Circuit breaker optional. 


WRITE 


for booklet on Power Transformer 
Construction and Connections 


DONGAN 


ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 
2989 Franklin Detroit, Mich. 


The Dongan Line Since 1909 


TRANSFORMERS 








THE ILSCO CATALOG 


32-pages of life-illustra 
tions and descriptions of 
items you need right now. 


Your Guide to America's Finest 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 
FABRICATED TUBE PARTS 


Please send 32-page 
illustrated catalog. 


NAME 
FIRM NAME 
ADDRESS 








COPPER TUBE 
(9) & PRODUCTS, Inc. 
X CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SS 
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NO 
PRIORITY 
TROUBLES! 


when you sell 





ALLEN SILOY SODE 


Perfect results with most 
common metals 


Get your stock now! 


L. B. ALLEN CO., IN 


| 6701 Bryn Mawr Ave. 


Chicago, | 








TURN 
ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO.., In 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





“FRIGID’ 
VENTILATING EQUIPMENT 


Circulators, Exhaust Fans, 
Blowers, Attic and Industrial Fans, 
Spray Booth Fans, Shutters 


FOR THE DURATION 
WE CAN ACCEPT 
PRIORITY ORDERS ONLY 


Circulators and Devices 


Manufacturing Corp. 
100 Prince St. New York, N. Y. 

















AN ALERT MFR. 


—has a copy of the 
Directory of Verified 
Electrical Wholesalers 


AT HIS ELBOW 


—to save sales time 
$25.00 per copy 


Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 W. 42St.,N.Y. 
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